DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 3, 1951 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators O’Mahoney, Hayden, Maybank, Ferguson, 
Young, and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
(QJUARTERMASTER SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. A. L. MARSHALL, CHIEF, BUDGET 
AND FISCAL DIVISION, OQMG, MAJ GEN. H. FELDMAN, THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, 
BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; MR. W. A. CHRISTIE, BUDGET AND 
FISCAL DIVISION, OQMG; MR. C. R STREETER, JR., ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS POLICY DIVISION, OQMG; MAJ. GEN. 
WILLIAM O. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-4; COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; BRIG. GEN. R. P. HOLLIS, 
CHIEF, SUPPLY DIVISION, OQMG; MAJ. L. O. HILL; CHIEF, 
REMOUNT BRANCH, OQMG; LT. COL. F. E. GIDINSKY, CHIEF, 
GENERAL SUPPLIES BRANCH, OQMG; COL. I. J. DYEKMAN, 
CHIEF, CLOTHING AND EQUIPPAGE BRANCH, OQMG; BRIG. 
GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER; COL. T. M. DUFF, CHIEF, 
LAUNDRY BRANCH, OQMG; MR. F. T. ELLIOT, Jr., ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, PERSONNEL AUTHORIZATION BRANCH, PERSONNEL 
AND TRAINING DIVISION, OQMG; J. H. O’NEIL, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS; COL. W. G. CALDWELL, 
DEPUTY CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT SERV- 
ICE, AGO; LT. COL. D. D. BRODIE, CHIEF, RESERVE, ROTC AND 
SCHOOL SECTION, OPERATIONS BRANCH, AGO; EDWARD H. 
NEESE, PETROLEUM BRANCH, OQMG, ARMY; AND LT. COL. 
J. C. WHICHER, MEMORIAL DIVISION, 0QMG 


PROCUREMENT OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


Senator O’Manongy. The committee will come to order. 
General Feldman, you may proceed. 
General FeLtpMAN. We were at page 343, project 128. 
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General MarsHAuLu. This project for the procurement of supplies 
and equipment for the handling of petroleum products amounts to 
$73,012,000 for 1952, of which $53,000,000 covers mobilization re- 
serves, leaving a net consumption figure of $20,000,000 for the year. 

The items within this project are shown on pages 344, and 345, 
indicating that it covers spare parts for petroleum laboratory equip- 
ment, spare parts for petroleum handling equipment, as well as the 
mobilization reserve item. 

On page 345 is listed the items of gasoline pumps, gasoline tanks, 
5-gallon drums and 55-gallon drums, which are the major portion of 
the project. 

Five-gallon drums are those drums used in the field by the troops 
for transporting and handling gasoline. 

Fifty five-gallon drums are used for larger shipments, for instance, 
in the Pacific, on interisland traffic and interisland transferrals. 
There are a great number of drums now in use in Korea. 

The item of 3,287,000 5-gallon drums is for two requirements. 
Our normal population of this type of drum is about 2,500,000. In 
usage, these 5-gallon drums last approximately 15 months, making 
an annual requirement for approximately 1,900,000. 

In another project that we have, there is in storage at the moment 
some 3,500,000 drums that must be turned over once every 3 years. 

Senator O’Manongy. May I ask, with respect to these petroleum 
implements here and the amount of petroleum that you are going to 
purchase, what steps are taken to prevent undue usage of gasoline 
and petroleum products? 

General MarsHauu. There have been continuous efforts and con- 
tinuous directives emanating from the General Stafi and continuing 
down through the Army command channels. During the past 3 
vears there has been a concerted effort by all echelons, sponsored by 
the General Staff, as a matter of mandatory directives. The Inspec- 
tor General has been directed to see there is no undue or unnecessary 
use of motor vehicles. The trip tickets are examined. It calls for 
a periodic and probably daily or weekly examination of the trip 
tickets as to the purpose of the vehicle’s use, and the number of miles 
traveled. It is very closely supervised. It has been aggressively 
followed by G-4 and General Staff through command channels. 

It is a command responsibility rather than our supply responsibility, 
so within the dollars available, we attempt to supply the demand as 
required. 

In the meantime, we keep G-—4 closely advised as to the usage. 
We get monthly consumption reports in all these theaters as to how 
much petroleum is being used for these purposes. 

Senator O’Manonry. General -Reeder, how is this command 
responsibility enforced? 

General Reever. We merely check the results and point out where 
there appears to have been over-use of petrolem, but we enforce it 
actually as you do anything else, by dollars. 

Senator O’Manonry. That implies that you have found occasions 
when there has been over-use? 

General Rexper. That is right—and there will always be. The 
areay is recruited from Americans and has all the failings that civilians 
lave, 
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Senator O’Manonry. You say you merely check the reports? 

General Rereprer. We are dealing on a pretty large scale. We do 
not get down to an individual vehicle. There are too many of them. 

Senator O’Manonry. What part of the command is responsible? 


GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 


General Rereprer. We deal in our work with the consumption in an 
Army area as compared to the number of vehicles which they have 
and the probable uses of them. Where they appear to be out of line, 
then the Chief of Transportation is asked to have a look at the 
situation. 

Senator O’Manonery. Yesterday we were told, for example, that 
the company commander is held personally responsible for over- 
breakage of certain types of mess equipment. How far down the 
line of command does this responsibility for the proper use of gasoline 
and petroleum products go? 

General Reever. I never heard of anybody being held pecuniarily 
responsible for an error in judgment as to the use of gasoline, but 
practically we establish, based upon reasonable figures from past 
experience, the allowances, in accordance with the money we have, 
for the different armies. They, in turn, use the same judgment to 
divide among the posts. 

Senator O’Manoney. Who determines what a reasonable allowance 
is? Now the situation you have described is very simple. There 
has been overuse. There are reasonable allowances. The question, 
therefore, arises: Do these reasonable allowances adequately serve 
to prevent overuse? 

General Rreeper. I think they do. 

General Houurs. Mr. Chairman, I happen to have had some per- 
sonal experience with this in the European theater. During the war 
the allowance was computed always on a basis of gallons of gasoline 
per man per day. It remained remarkably uniform during the period 
of the war. 

Immediately following the war, for various reasons, some of them 
entirely legitimate and some perhaps not, the gasoline consumption 
rose from the wartime figure. The theater commander himself estab- 
lished a rationing factor and permitted only a certain number of gal- 
lons of gasoline per man per day from that time on out. That was 
filtered down through the major commands to the minor commands. 

Senator O’Manoney. To what circumstance do you ascribe the 
fact that the use of gasoline immediately rose after the shooting 
stopped? 

General Hou.is. Two, sir. One was the redeployment of troops 
which involved a great deal of very legitimate transportation and ad- 
ministrative travel. The other was some freedom from the arduous 
duties that the troops had had theretofore and some liberty in sight- 
seeing. It was quickly curbed by the theater commander. It was 
passed on down and rigidly enforced. 
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ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS FOR GASOLINE 


Senator O’Manoney. Is there any such system employed now? 

General Reever. The allowance is more apt to be stated in terms 
of dollars and allotments of money for gasoline to a post rather than 
per man per day. 

In the past you had two types of gasoline, tactical and adminis- 
trative. 

Senator O’Manonrny. When you say it is more likely to be terms 
of dollars then that of course implies that the matter has not received 
direct attention. 

If it is more likely to be this than that, you are not in position to 
tell us precisely what it is then? 

General Reever. The exact checks which are required are not made 
directly by G-4. The utilization of motor vehicles is the command 
responsibility of the Army command and the check from the Depart- 
ment of the Army on that is in the hands technically of the Chief of 
Transportation. He has teams which go around on the utilization 
of motor vehicles and work with the Army to see whether they are 
being properly used, both as to quantity and men. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is the Chief of Transportation here? 

General Rernrer. No, sir; he is not. He will be here. 

Senator O’Manonry. Suppose we bave prepared by him a specific 
statement for inclusion in the record as to the steps that are taken 
and are contemplated to be taken to make sure that gasoline and 
petroleum products are not improperly used during this period? 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Use or ADMINISTRATIVE VEHICLES 


The Chief of Transportation is responsible for technical supervision for the 
Department of the Army over the authorization, administration, operation, and 
utilization of administrative vehicles. 

The efficient, economical, and proper use of administrative vehicles is attained 
as outlined below: 

1. Vehicles are authorized within the United States by bulk allowances to 
Army commands and to overseas commands on the basis of tables of allowances. 
Bulk allowances are established on the basis of requests from Army commanders 
which are reviewed in the Office, Chief of Transportation. The allowances are 
established by type of vehicle. Guides used in the review of requests include— 

(a) Installation population. 

(b) Mission and type of a¢tivity. 

(c) Field inspection reports which indicate present utilization of equipment. 

(d) Experience factors, including inventory data. 

2. Development and publication of regulations regarding vehicle operation and 
utilization.—These regulations prescribe: 

(a) Official use and the procedures used to control such use, 

(b) Uniform operating procedures. 

(c) Proper preventive maintenance procedures. 

(d) Driver selection and training. 

3. Supervisory personnel training.—Assistanece is rendered the Army com- 
meanders in the selection and training of qualified supervisory personnel both 
military and civilian. This is required to insure proper operation of motor pool 
activities. 

4. Field inspections.—(a) Procedures and reports are prescribed by the Chief 
of Transportation. 

(b) Inspections are made by Army area inspection teams with representatives 
of the Chief of Transvortation participating on occasion. 

(c) Reports are submitted to the Office, Chief of Transportation for review 
and analysis. 

(d) Corrective measures are recommended to the General Staff, Army com- 
manders, and/or Chiefs of Technical Services as appropriate. 
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(e) In addition, a portion of the annual inspection of each installation by the 
Inspector General, is to determine the economy and efficiency of the operation 
and maintenance of administrative vehicles. 

5. Action taken to conserve equipment, manpower, and supplies.—An important 
step in the conservation of equipment, manpower, and supplies and the increase 
of vehicles utilization taken during the fiscal year 1951 was the development of 
a standard fleet of commercial type vehicles for administrative use. 

Formerly the fleet was made up, for the most part, of obsolete tactical type 
vehicles left over from World War II. These required considerable maintenance 
and were expensive to operate. ‘lhe older commercial types ineluded in the 
vehicle fleet were of varied makes and models. This also resulted in heavy 
maintenance requirements and required large stocks of spare parts. As a result 
of standardization efforts, there are now 32 commercial types for administrative 
use instead of the hundred different makes, types, and/or models formerly used. 

6. Actions such as those outlined above are part of an intensive continuing 
program to assure efficient and economical use of vehicles and the maximum 
utilization of equipment, supplies, and manpower. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Senator O’Manoney. What is the total amount of the appropria- 
tion for the mobilization reserve? 

General Marsuauy. This particular project has a total amount of 
$53,023,000. I. is made up of two items. First is $3,700,000 on 
page 344. The second is on page 346, in the amount of $50,264,750. 

Senator O’Maunoney. The item on page 344 has to do with the 
material required? 

General Marsuauyi. With the spare parts for the equipment; and 
the item on page 345 contains a reserve of the full category as shown 
on that page. 

Senator O'Manoney. Including the petroleum and _ petroleum 
products? 

General MarsHauy. Not including petroleum in this project. 
Petroleum is in the next project we come to. This is the handling 
equipment. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of all these pumps, the tanks and the like, 
have you any carry-over from World War 11? 

General Marsuauy, These were not developed during World War 
Il. 

Senator O’Manonry. These are new? 

General MarsHaAuu. This type of thing is a development which has 
been progressing over a period of years. 

Senator O’Manoney. I notice some of these are collapsible. That 
means they are not made of steel? 

General Marsuaui. Mr. Neese, would you explain that? 

Mr. Nexse. No, sir. They are made of rubberized fabric. They 
are for field use and they are portable. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that that synthetic rubber-nylon mix? 

Mr. Negse. Sir; I am not qualified to answer as to the materials 

Senator O’Manonry. That was shown to us during another presen- 
tation of Research and Development. Perhaps it has not gotten into 
actual production vet. 

General FetpMan. This is in production now. This one will be 
procured. 

Senator O’Manoney. What did I understand it to be made of? 

General FetpMan. It is a rubberized fabric, collapsible for field use. 

Senator O'Manonery. And the drums? 
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"General MarsHAuty. The drums are steel. The 5-gallon drums 
are blitz cans which are normally carried on jeeps. The 55-gallon can 
is the normal round can used to transport gasoline in quantities-smaller 
than that which a tanker would handle. 

Senator O’Manonry. When you obtain your purchase of 3,287,000 
units of 5-gallon drums, you are using a large amount of steel, are 
you not? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE FORMULA 


Senator O’Manoney. By what rule or formula do you determine 
the number of items that enter into the mobilization reserve and the 
number of each item which is purchased? 

yeneral FetpMAN. These two, Mr. Chairman, are based on the 
project and the formula, and policies that are announced for mobiliza- 
tion—troops, tanks, vehicle usage, type of project that will be involved 
in a particular theater. Then there is the developing of the formula 
based on all the factors presented by the staff, which emanates from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and for Army special projects. 


LIQUID FUELS AND LUBRICANTS 


Senator O’Manonry. Now we come to the liquid fuels and the 
lubricants, page 346. 

General Marswauu. This project is for the purpose of purchasing 
petroleum, various types of petroleum, including gasoline for use in 
administrative and tactical vehicles. 

It does not include such things as repairs and utility requirements, 
construction requirements and requirements of that kind. 

The project amounts to $105,913,000 and includes a mobilization 
reserve figure of approximately $15,200,000. 

It consists of two parts. One is the part shown on page 348, for 
contractual services. The services enumerated there are for the 
handling of petroleum products in overseas areas, as well as handling 
of our reserves here in the United States. 

In Japan, for example, a contract is let with a company which 
furnishes the personnel and the supervisory labor in handling petro- 
leum in and out of a tank farm. They are paid at a rate of so much 
per barrel for in transit. 


ARMED SERVICES PETROLEUM PURCHASING AGENCY 


In the purchase of petroleum items as shown on page 349 all pur- 
chases are made by a central agency hére in Washington known as the 
Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency. We place our requisi- 
tions with that agency. They purchase all petroleum products for 
the entire Department of Defen: Navy, Air, and Marines. 

So the prices indicates are those prices furnished by the Department 
of Defense which furnishes us each year the price to be used. 

Senator O’Manonry. What steps are taken to govern the pur- 
chasing activity itself and to guard against any misuse of funds. How 
are those contracts let and how are they examined? What steps have 
to be taken? 
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General MarsHA.u. It is done by a higher echelon. 

General FetpMaNn. Thatis an Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing 
Agency under the Munitions Board’s guidance, set up to place con- 
tracts world-wide for all our gasoline use. 

Senator O’Manoney. We are making an appropriation to the Army 
for the use of the Quartermaster, but here is an item included under 
this head. You are defending it and yet you do not have the re- 
sponsibility. 

General FeLpMan. We have the responsibility for determining our 
Army requirements, which are submitted to the petroleum agency. 
That is done by each of the departments concerned, for the entire 
Department of Defense. 

They are consolidated, of course, into a single purchase instrument, 
and contracts are let on a world-wide basis for distribution, in accord- 
ance with the schedules which the various departments with the 
responsibilities indicate. 

Senator O’Manonery. General Decker, I think it would be ad- 
visable to make note of this, so before these hearings are ended, we 
have a definite showing about the manner in which those contracts 
are let. 

PURCHASING PROCEDURE 


General Reever. All of this contract and purchasing procedure is 
covered by the Armed Services Procurement Regulations, which have 
been worked out in conformity with Public Law 611, I think, which 
was passed a couple of years ago. Iam not sure of that law, however. 
The procedures are pretty well standardized. When matters of 
differences of opinion come up, they are aired between the three 
services in trying to get uniform practices. 


GENERAL CRAWFORD INCIDENT 


Senator O’Manonny. Well, whatever the procedures are, and how- 
ever well they are standardized, they were not sufficient to prevent 
the General Crawford incident, which was revealed by a House com- 
mittee. Naturally, that makes it incumbent upon this committee 
to inquire into the whole standardization procedure and the steps 
which are taken and are to be taken in the future, to prevent such 
occurrences. 

I was impressed by the fact that the General, in talking to a United 
Press reporter, said that he did what anybody else would have done 
only he was unfortunate enough to have been caught. That was a 
reflection upon everybody in the Army. 

Senator Ferauson. The system, and all. 

Senator O’Manonery. If he did, in fact, say that, it seems it was 
an incident that requires much more severe action than has yet been 
taken. 

Senator Ferauson. The question is: How could that happen and 
it not be known? Does it take a congressional hearing to expose 
that kind of a thing? That is the thing that always puzzles these 
committees. 

yeneral Reeper. Actually, the worst thing he did was make such 
a statement. If I may say so, he has not been charged with accepting 
a bribe or acting other than in the interests of the Government, in 
the actual contractual relations. 
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Senator Ferauson. I would not agree with you on the evidence. 
I do not think the evidence substantiates that. 

General Reever. I do not believe there is any evidence upon which 
a charge triable by civil or military court can be sustained. 

Senator O’Manoney. How about his admission of having used 
Army trucks to transport Army material to his own property for his 
own personal use? 

General Reever. I said as to the contractual relations. That is a 
different thing. That had nothing to do with the contractual relations. 

Senator Ferauson. And the use of Army materials. 

General Reever. As to the contractual relations, | would say it had 
nothing to do with that. 

Senator O’Manoney. What I had in mind was this other thing. 
We are dealing with appropriations running into billions of dollars 
for the purchase of materials which belong to the United States. Here 
an officer carrying a star says that what he did anybody would have 
done, but that he was caught. That was his bad luck. That reflects 
on every star which has anything to do with the handling and use of 
material purchased by these appropriations. 

General Reeper. It does. I would take issue with him, and say 
that the idea of doing what he did should never have occurred to him. 

Senator Ferauson. General, the claim was in Detroit, that when 
even the committee tried to obtain the evidence that the armed serv- 
ices interferred and tried to conceal it and would not cooperate. That 
appeared right in the Michigan papers. 

I am wondering why the services did not know about this. I am 
wondering why it took the committee to find out. 

Is it your people down below are not able to disclose to higher 
officials wrong-doing? When I was in Detroit recently, a man came 
to my hotel room with a newspaperman and disclosed some of the 
items, and since the House committee was working on it, I sent them 
to the House committee, but it was not difficult to get facts, 

What I am wondering is: Are there men down below that know that 
this is happening? This man had an Ordnance man with him, a man 
out of an arsenal. He was willing to tell me, but he would have been 
frightened to death to tell an Army man because he is afraid of losing 
his job. 

How are you going to cure that? 

General Reeper. That, I believe, is human nature. I do not 
know any quick way of curing it. It goes on all over the world, in 
our country, in civilian life, politics and business. 

Senator Fercuson. I meant disclosing it. I know if they disclosed 
it to you gentlemen it could not exist and would not continue. 

General Reever. In the course of time you get a great many 
charges, some of which are even anonymous. 

Senator Fercuson. You get disgruntled employees that think they 
ought to have a promotion. You have got to screen that sort of thing. 

General Rerper. I stopped some months ago at Fort Monmouth, 
not on business, but because it is an old stamping ground of mine. In 
talking to a civilian friend, he says, “It is the same old story.” And 
he described how this girl sat there and said that she did not have 
anything to do and was just padding the payroll. 

IT had seen the symptoms before, and I asked the Chief Signal 
Officer to get up there and have a look to see what his personnel 
situation was. 
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PROCUREMENT SAFEGUARDS DISCUSSED 


Senator O’Manonry. My concern is to make sure that you are 
establishing, if you have not already established, a system that will 
provide such scrutiny of the purchase and disbribution of these huge 
quantities of material so that abuses of this very obvious kind are 
eliminated as completely as possible. I do not hesitate to say on the 
record that I have the utmost confidence in the integrity and patriot- 
ism of all but a most infinitesimal number of people in the Government. 
Of course, | mean also in the Army. But we have had distressing 
revelations during the war and after the war. The Army ought to be 
the first to take the steps to make certain, in the case of a revelation 
of this kind, that it is not going to happen again. 

General Reever. The ‘vy are, sir. However, there is a limit beyond 
which you cannot go in actual operation. You must trust a man who 
has been placed in a position of trust. 

Senator O’Manoney. Most of your officers are certainly entitled 
to complete trust. I do not want to have the slightest intimation I 
feel otherwise, but I would like for the record a complete, well-prepared 
statement of what your system is or is going to be. 


PROCUREMENT POLICY 


General Reeper. | was preparing one which shows the instructions 
viven to those who are in contractual relations on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment. They are very high standards. 

Mr. Pace is very much interested in this matter and wishes to sign 
the letter which | am having prepared to sumbit. 

Senator O’Manonery. Let us have them, please. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., August 10, 1951. 
Hon. Josern C. O’ Manoney, 
Chairman, Armed Forces Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR O’Manoney: During my recent appearance before the Armed 
Forces Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations in connection 
with the Army’s fiscal year 1952 budget, it was requested that the Army furnish a 
statement concerning the procurement controls exercised by the Army. I 
appreciate this opportunity of presenting a brief summary of the major Army 
procurement procedures and safeguards. 

Army procurement operations are, generally speaking, decentralized in the 
various technical services, Army commands and similar echelons but with controls 
being centralized to the maximum practicable extent. The technical services 
(Ordnance Corps, Signal Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Chemical Corps, ‘Trans- 
portation Corps, Army Medical Service, and Corps of Engineers) account for the 
great bulk of Army procurement, running to approximately 98.2 percent of the 
total Army procurement dollars. 

All of the Army procuring activities must ‘abide by the rules set forth in the 
armed services procurement regulation and the Army procurement procedure. 
These publications establish uniform procurement policies and procedures which 
can be deviated from only with the prior approval of the Under Secretary of the 
Army, who is in charge of procurement, or his designated representative. These 
regulations and procedures are kept current as new problems develop. Uniform- 
ity of contracts is generally achieved by the use of standard contract clauses and 
forms. 

Notwithstanding delegation of authority to field offices to enter into Army pro- 
curement contracts, controls are exercised by each higher office with specific 
controls maintained at the Army’s general staff and secretariat level. To obtain 
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supplies and material at the lowest net cost, the Army secures competitive bids 
wherever possible, regardless of whether the particular procurement is accom- 
plished by formal advertising or negotiation. The competitive bids are them- 
selves a substantial safeguard since information on the procurement and the 
award is thus made available to the participating firms. 

Since the President’s Declaration of Emergency on the 16th of December 1950, 
I have found it necessary to utilize the authority granted under Public Law 413, 
Rightieth Congress, authorizing broader use of negotiation. However, this has 
been tempered with instructions that in every possible case quotations will be 
solicited from all such qualified sources of supplies or services as are deemed neces- 
sary to insure effective competition. There are, of course, some instances where 
competition is neither possible nor practicable, for example, where a supplier is 
the sole source of the required supplies or where the procurement is in the interest 
of standardization of equipment or parts. Where there is no effective competition 
or other data to indicate reasonableness of price, Army fixed-price contracts contain 
a price redetermination clause to protect the interest of the Government. In 
addition all contracts now contain a renegotiation clause. 

The cornerstone of Army procurement operations is the contracting officer who 
executes the contract on behalf of the Government. The contracting officer’s 
authority to approve contracts varies among the several technical services and 
depends in part upon his mission, experience, and other qualifications. In the 
case of the Signal Corps, for an example, a contracting officer’s authority to procure 
supplies rarely exceeds $25,000. 

In the negotiation and preparation of a contract, the contracting officer is 
assisted by legal personnel, price analysts, and production specialists. Prior to 
making any award, the contracting officer is required to satisfy himself that the 
prospective contractor possesses the required production facilities, financial re- 
sources, and technical know-how. In this connection the contracting officer 
utilizes preaward plant surveys, financial reports, and other similar data. I have 
recently directed the Army General Staff to undertake a survey of existing pro- 
cedures for making these preaward surveys with a view toward recommending 
methods by which they can be strengthened. 

With minor exceptions, proposed awards are then subject to independent review 
by the chief of the field office in charge of the contracting officer’s operations. This 
review is required by regulation. Generally the chief of the field office is assisted 
in this review by boards or committees of technically qualified individuals. For 
example, the Ordnance Corps, which has been obligating approximately 40.7 per- 
cent of the Army procurement dollars, utilizes boards of contract award and boards 
of contract review. The board of contract award is composed of key personnel 
within the field office who independently review the proposed award considering, 
among other factors, all aspects of the competition, the price and other conditions 
of the contract. If the proposed award exceeds $100,000, the proposed award is 
then further screened by a board of contract review. This board consists of 
capable civilians from outside of the Government—usually lawyers, bankers, and 
industrialists who, in most cases, donate their time. Extreme care is exercised 
to insure that there is no connection, however slight, between these individuals 
and the contractors being considered for award. 

In those instances where such boards are not utilized, a highly qualified assist- 
ant to the chief effects a similar independent review. 

Contracts which exceed the monetary approval authority of the field office, 
and personal service contracts regardless of value, must be forwarded through 
channels to higher authority. Further independent review is given at each suc- 
cessive echelon. The chiefs of technical services generally have approval au- 
thority up to $5,000,000 in the case of contracts for supplies and up to $100,000 
in the case of research and development contracts. At the chief-of-technical-serv- 
ice level the proposed award is circulated for independent review by legal, pricing 
and production staff personnel. Contracts which exceed these. monetary limita- 
tions must, in turn, be submitted to the Army General Staff for further review 
and approval. Personal-service contracts require review and approval in the 
Office of the Under Secretary of the Army. 

All Army procurement contracts involving cost reimbursement or price rede- 
termination are subject to audit by the Army audit agency. In addition, the 
Army audit agency, at its own instance or upon request, audits other types of 
contracts. Copies of all contracts are also sent to the General Accounting Office 
for such further review as that Office considers necessary. 

Other controls normally exercised during the administration of the contract and 
after the fact, are inspections and investigations. Government inspectors are 
assigned to specific contracts to inspect work in progress at the source and also 
to inspect the end item for strict adherence to the specifications and other con- 
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tractual provisions. When required, laboratory tests and analysis are made at 
Government or reputable commercial laboratories. These inspections serve as a 
direct check on the contractor and indirectly on the contracting officer, since, 
although the inspector is a representative of the contracting officer, he is in a 
osition to detect irregularities and to report them to higher authority through 
inspection channels that are independent of the contracting officer. 
he Inspector General of the Army makes periodic inspections of each field 
purchasing office to assure compliance with regulations. ‘These inspections in- 
clude spot checks of actual contracts as well as other aspects of procurement and 
procurement personnel. The Inspector General is also called upon to conduct 
special investigations where it is suspected that any irregularities might exist 
or when cogent complaints are received. In the case of selected Army contracts 
the Inspector General also is often called upon to make inspections at the con- 
tractor’s plant. Representatives of the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff 
G-4 also periodically visit major procurement activities to see that Army pro- 
curement policies and procedure are being followed. 

It is normal practice within the Army upon the first suspicion of fraud or any 
other violation of criminal statutes either by the contractor or Government per- 
sonnel not subject to court martial, immediately to request the Department of 
Justice to conduct a complete investigation. This is usually carried out by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. If such suspicions are substantiated by these 
investigations, prosecution or other appropriate action is initiated. If there is 
sufficient evidence of fraud on the part of the contractor the contractor is im- 
mediately suspended from any further participation in military procurement. 
This suspension may also include a withholding of any Government funds due 
such a contractor. 

Modifications of contracts are generally subject to the same restrictions as the 
contracts which they modify. As an example, where the contracting officer 
having approval authority of $100,000, has executed a contract for $90,000 and 
subsequently finds it necessary to issue a supplemental agreement for $20,000, 
the supplemental agreement together with the original contract, then become 
subject to review by higher authority. Contracts are amended only in the best 
interests of the Government. Normally the Government receives consideration 
although under the provisions of title II of the First War Powers Act, as amended, 
contracts may be amended without consideration when the national defense will 
be facilitated and the productive capacity of the contractor would otherwise be 
lost to the Government. ‘Lhis title I] authority has been reserved in the Office 
of the Under Secretary of the Army and is executed for him by the Army Contract 
Adjustment Board, whose full-time members include lawyers, cost analysts, and 
other technical personnel drawn from the Technical Services, the Army General 
Staff, and the civilian Secretariat. 

It is obvious that no system can be better than the personnel functioning under 
it. The selection of procurement personnel is a command function and the Army 
is making an aggressive and sincere effort to obtain qualified personnel for this 
work. During the past year the Army procurement program has expanded 
many times over. Personnel requirements have expanded accordingly. Not all 
of our procurement personnel have yet become fully trained on the job and there 
has not been sufficient time for our training programs to produce their full potential 
effect. ‘lhese efforts have been further complicated by the difficulty which the 
Army experiences in getting and keeping broad-gage and well-trained civilians 
for the comparatively small salaries which it is able to pay. 

To help alleviate this shortage of trained procurement personnel, many of the 
Technical Service schools include courses on procurement in their programs of 
instruction. The Army maintains a procurement school at Fort Lee, Va., to 
provide procurement training for military and civilian personnel that can be 
spared to attend this 8 weeks course of instruction. The attached program of 
instruction is indicative of the training being given by this school. However, 
these schools are not the full solution to this problem of providing competent 
procurement personnel since classroom training cannot substitute for actual 
procucement experience. 

A related personnel problem is the very important aspect of individual morals 
and character. ‘The Army has, on numerous occasions, published instructions 
to the field setting forth the high moral staadards required of Army procurement 
personnel. These standards are set forth in the attached extract from the Army 
Procurement Procedure entitled ‘Standards of Conduct.” These instructions are 
explained to all procurement personnel and are required reading. Supervisors 
at all levels are expected to set the example. With the large number of personnel 
required to carry on the tremendous procurement program, it is not surprising 
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to discover a few individuals who do not measure up to these high ethical and 
moral standards. In every case of dereliction brought to my attention, swift 
disciplinary action has been taken. I have taken a deep personal interest in the 
maintenance of high standards of conduct within the Department of the Army 
and I will tolerate no compromise with such standards. 

l am keenly aware that the Army’s present procurement system is not perfect 
and I assure you that the Army is making continuous effort to improve present 
controls and develop new ones. In the budget for fiscal year 1952 the Army has 
requested many billions of dollars for major procurement. The Army recognizes 
its great responsibility for the proper execution of this program and will utilize 
every means at its command to insure the efficient and faithful performance of this 
obligation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK Pace, Jr.. 
Secretary of the Army. 


PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION FOR PROCUREMENT CourRsE (MOS 4320) (10-OC-13), 
THE QUARTERMASTER ScnHoo., Fort Ler, Va 


PROCUREMENT. (10-0C~13) 


Purpose: To train selected officers and key civilian employees of the Armed 
Forces to conduct the procurement of supplies, equipment and services. MOS 
for which officers are trained: Procurement officers (4320). 

Prerequisites: 

(a) Officers: Below the grade of colonel as a commissioned officer of the 
tegular Army or as an active member of a Reserve component, with assign- 
ment, actual or anticipated, to General Staff, United States Army, or to a 
technical service or a procurement activity. 

(6) Civilian: Permanent status civilian employee assigned to General Staff, 
United States Army, or to a technical service and classified as GS—9 or higher, 
with a retention status of A-2 or higher. 

Length of course: 8 weeks, 352 hours. 


Symbols 


The symbols shown below are used in the ‘Hours and type’’ column of annexes 
in this program of instruction to denote the type of instruction: 


Ne eee ae ead Lecture. 

AR veel Conference. 

a : , Demonstration. 

ee eo) a = Training film. 

lt sh nee .--- Practical exercise; any type of applicatory exer- 
cise. 

re Z Pee Examination. 

References: 


The References column in each annex shows the publications to be used for 
each lesson period and the QMS code number of school published instructional 
material to be issued to students for that lesson period. 

Study assignments for each lesson period are published in Weekly Schedules. 


Procurement (8 weeks, 352 hours) 











Subject | Hours Annex No. | Pages 
= — — eens - eee 1 ci — i as es | — 
The budget process fiscal procedures JF Re Se eee ak eco ae eles BO 9 FA 253 3,5 
Procurement.._.........-.-- Se er eee ne eee me Fe Yh ee 3, 6 
en sire fs. st. ss sd hes ee a es sa 196 | 
Public information.................-- PSS AGR De oe Cape = a 5 | 2-A.....- ; 8,16 
ON os de aes 22 oe 4,17 
iid ba netics sting kuatie noniamaias anh dnkh hitpepase i Or OU. opens |} 4,18 
Total administration subjects_____- wile decease aa cattiin ice tl tia 64 | 
Officer information program. -. .- mngitckngieiich thn dadederivccseede atk oe hacia esoniven 4 
Nonacademic subjects. .............._- aS ctl i Sl det sleet ae es a oll TEE. Desaaihsinss altace te 4 
ee rerun I ne Fk Si aT EE ae ive Ses eee OE Wiedkwccctbutes | 4 
ee ee a cabuk melon 92 
Security classification Siete eaten : ss elie li iat aba oe cer MAE oid ann aiietanls 
Unclassified _.......... ptedbcsenash whds hovae cnc iis Lobeeteeaen Ge eicp sacs ca aAias 
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Part I 


Supply (196 hours) 


Subject and annex No. Scope 


The budget process and fiscal 18 | Familiarization with the budget process. Fiscal organization 
procedures, annex No, 1-A. and functions; utilization of the fiscal code in accounting for 
appropriated funds; fiscal accounting and report procedures; 
concepts of commitments, obligations, and expenditures. To 
provide students with a working knowledge of fiscal procedures 
as they apply to procurement activities 
Procurement, annex No ; “he organization for military procurement segulations and pro- 
cedures governing procurement; procurement responsibilities; 
purchasing by formal advertising and negotiations; use of speci- 
fications; type of contracts and contract clauses; contract ad- 
ministration, renegotiation and termination; inspection and 
acceptance; use of Government furnished materials. Procure- 
ment in active theaters of operation and overseas commands. 
To provide the student with basis of knowledge and under- 
standing adequate to enable him to function as a purchasing 
and contracting officer at a depot, post, camp or station; in an 
active theater of operations; or as a commodity branch chief in 
a central procurement office. 


Part II 


Administration (64 hours) 


Subject and annex No. Hours Seope 


Public information, annex 5 | The importance of proper public information; organization and 
No. 2-A. y policies; responsibilities. Public information in relation to pro- 
curement and procurement policies. To impress upon the 
student the necessity for the proper handling of public informa- 
tion matters particularly as they pertain to procurement pro- 
cedures and problems. 
Military management, annex 22 | Functions of management; principles of organization; unity of 
No. 2-B. command; span of control; functional assignment; delegation of 
authority; brief history of civil service; legal background; classi- 
fication and wage administration; employee utilization; rating 
of civilian employees. To teach the students, and to impress 
upon them, the importance of proper techniques, principles and 
procedures of scientific management; and to provide them with 
an understanding of those civil service rules, regulations, and 
procedures with which they may be faced. 
Commercial law, annex 37 | The laws of contracts, sales, agency, suretyship, guaranty, war- 
No. 2-C. ranty, and common carriers as they apply to the military. To 
provide the student with a firm foundation in that portion of 
commercial law necessary to proper understanding and func- 
tioning as a military procurement officer. 


Part III 


Miscellaneous (92 hours) 


Subject and annex No. Hours Scope 


Nonacademic subjects, no 38 | Progressive physical conditioning; other nonacademic subjects. 
annex. 
Officer information program, 2 | Conferences based on “‘officers’ call’ as required by Department 
no annex. of the Army. ; 
Reserved for Commandant, no 52. Opening exercises; conferences between Commandant and Staff 
annex. and student body; guest speakers; additional administrative 
requirements; graduation exercises. 
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ANNEX No. 1-A 
The budget process and fiscal procedures (18 hours) 





Hours and 


Subject and file number type Scope of instruction References 





tcp stb Onseaaeeneipsasitienintn ii bameiitsonll 
The Budget Process, P-1A- 2-C__.......| Basic of budgeting; the budget as the basis | QMS 30.1. 
1. for operations; organization for budget- 
| ing; budget instructions; time schedule 
| for preparing and submitting budget 
estimates; responsibilities of estimating 
agencies; to provide a firm understand- 
| ing of the purpose and background of 
the budget as the basis for the appropria- 
tion of funds. 
| 2-C______._.| Fiseal functions; duties and responsibili- | QMS 30.2 AR 
| ties of fiseal officers at operating agencies | 35-850. 
and field installations; development of | 
funding programs; requests for appor- 
| tionments; allocation of funds to oper- 
| ned agencies; budgetary control pro- 


The Fiscal Code, P-1A-3.._| 2-C__.....-- | DA i Fiscal Code; appropriation classifica- | @ 
| | tion; allotment identification; project 

| and object classification; fiscal station 
| 


Fiseal Organization and | 
Functions, P-1A-2. 





| number. 
Use of Fiscal Code, P-1A-4_| 2-C, PE._..| Appropriation and project account classi- 


| | fication; use of the Fiscal Code. 
Distribution of Funds, P- | 2-C, PE__..) Allotment identification; types of allot- 
1A-5. 


QMS 30.5. 

| ments; suballotments; obligation au- 
| _ thorities; citation of funds. 

Fiscal Accounting, P-1A-6.) 4-C, PE....} Accounting for funds received at field in- 

| stallation; allotment ledgers; obliga- 

tions; expenditure commitments. | 


QMS 30.10. 





Fiscal Reports, P-1A-7-__.-- | 2-C, PE____| Fiscal accounting, reports to be compiled; 
| reconciliations; year end fiscal proce- 
| _ dures. 

Examination, P-1A-8_._...- I a ae eet | Examination and critique. ---.-.....-.--- .| All previous ref- 

| erences. 


QMS 30.7. 


ANNEX No. 1-B 
Procurement (178 hours) 





type 


Subject and file number Hours and | Scope of instruction | References 





Introduction and Ethics, | 3-L, C__--.- | Introduction to the subcourse; scope and 
P-1B-1. | content; objectives. Definition and 
mission of procurement; responsibilities 
and standards of conduct of procure- 
| ment personnel. 
Government Organization, | 1-C___.. | Functions of Government agencies and 
P-1B-2. | departments pertaining to procurement 
| to include the President, the Congress, 
| Bureau of the Budget, the Comptroller 
: General and executive departments. 
Department of Defense, | 1-C_...__.._| Organization of the Department of De- | QMS 45.3; issued 


} 

ee 

| QM QMS 45.1 issued 

| 
P-1B-3. | fense as it relates to procurement, in- | material. 


material. 


QMS 45.2, issued 
material. 


| cluding agencies within the Department 
| of Defense and the Departments of the 

| Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Department of the Army, | 2-C_..___--- | Organization for procurement of head- 
P-1B+4. quarters DA and of the AC of 8 G+, 
| General Staff, U. Army. The pro- 
curement qrannication of the various 

technical services. 

Armed Services Procure- | 1-C_...._...| Authority for procurement by the armed 
ment Regulations, P-1B- | services; the Armed Services Procure- 
5. ment Act of 1947; armed services procure- 


QMS 45.4; issued 
material. 


QMS 45.5; 
ASPR. 


| ment regulations. 
Army Procurement Proce- | 1-C__.......| Application and use of Army procurement 
dures, P-1B-6. procedures, service supplements, cur- 
| rent procurement directives, decisions 
| of the Comptroller General, opinions of 
| the Judge Advocate General. 

Procurement Responsibil- | 1-0 pa 2 Definition of terms. Procurement re- QMS 45.7; 
ity and Authority, P-1B- | | sponsibility and authority of agency | ASPR, APP. 

7. i | heads and contracting officers. | 


QMS 45.6; APP. 
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Subject and file number 


Basic Policies, P-1B-8 


Background for Determina- | 


tion of Requirements, P- 
1B-9. 

Organization of Army Sup- 
ply System, P-1B-10. 


Supply Control Studies, P- 


1B-1 


Uses of Supply Control | 


Studies, P-1B-12. 


Purchase 
P-1B-13. 


| 
Contract Forms, P-1B-14___| 


Required Clauses, P-1B-15_| 


Other Contract 
P-1B-16. 


Taxes, P=18-17.........-2- ‘ 


Labor Laws, P-1B-18__.- 


Bonds, P-1B-19 
Review, P-1B-20 


Examination, P-1B-21 


. ; } 
Coordinated Procurement, | 


P-1B-22. 


Authorizations, | 


Clauses, | 


ANNEX No. 1—-B—Continued 


Procurement (178 hours)—Continued 


Hours and 


type 


TS sd ietcnoon 


1-L, C, PE. 


1-L, C, PE 


1-L, C, PE 
1-L, C, PE 


2-L, C 


2-L, C 


Interdepartmental Procure- | ‘ 


ment, P-1B-23. 


Types of 
P-1B-24., 


Preparation of 
tions, P-1B-25. 


Buy American Act and Ap- 
propriation Restrictions, 
P-1B-26. 


Problems of Foreign Pur- 
chases, P-1B-27. 


Government Furnished 
Property, P-1B-28, 


Government Furnished 
Property Utilization, 
P-1B-29. 


Specifica- | 





Specifications, | 2- 


BAIR eidires 





Scope of instruction 


Basic policies. concerning procurement, in- 
cluding methods of procurement, source 
of supplies, small business concerns and 
types of contracts. 

The Army supply system; balanced sup- 
ply; balanced supply through supply 
control; the supply pipeline. 

Principles of requirements determination, 
and organization of the Army supply 
system, 

Supply control studies, their purpose and 
use in forecasting requirements. 

Uses of supply control studies in procure- 


ment, distribution, management, and | 


conservation. 

Instruments used by central purchasing 
office to initiate a purchase, including 
source, preparation, and content. 


| Standardized contract forms used for de- 


| 
| 


finitive contracts. Numbering of con- 
tracts. Chahge orders and 
mental agreements. 


| Required clauses for fixed price supply 


contracts. 


Additional contract clauses for fixed price 
supply contracts to be used when ‘appli- j 


cable. 
Federal excise taxes and exemptions; state 
and local taxes; contract tax article. 


| Federal and state labor laws affecting 


ool 


| 
1 
| 
| 


| 


armed services procurement; basic labor | 


policies and the Walsh-Healy Public 
Contracts Act 
The purpose, application, and use of vari- 
ous typesofbonds. Securities on bonds. 
Review se 


| Examination and critique 


Definitions of coordinated, single depart- 
ment, Joint, and collaborative procure- 
ment. Assigument of procurement re- 
sponsibility foritems. Duties and func- 
tions of the ASPPA and the ASMPA. 


| Procurement from and under contracts of 


' 
i 


i 





#L, C....... 


the Federal supply service, General 


Services Administration; Federal prisons | 


and blind-made products. Procure- 


ment under the Economy Act from or | 


through another Federal agency. 

Types of specifications; purpose, use, 
source; custodianship; as related to mili- 
tary purchasing. 

Development and preparation of specifica- 


supple- | 


|" ASPR, APP.’ 


875 


References 


QMS 45.8; 
ASPR, APP, 
issued material. 


QMS 45.9; issued 
material, 


QMS 45.10; is- 
sued material. 


QMS 45.11; is- 
sued material. 
QMS 45.43; is- 
sued material. 


QMS 45.12. 


QMS 45.18; 
APP, JAAF, 
procurement 
circulars. 

|QMS 45.14; 

ASPR, APP. 

f 5.15; 


} 
s APP. 


|QMS 4 
ASPR, 
1QMS 4 
ASPR; 


€. 48:3 
APP. 
Rene: 


APP 





| QMS 45.18; 
| All previous ref- 
| erences. 

All previous ref- 
erences. 

MS 45.20; 
ASPR, APP. 


|QMS 45. 
|ASPR, APP. 


» 





tions used in military purchasing; For- | 


mat and detailed contents; channels of 
transmission for changes and _ revisions; 
assigned responsibilities, 


Munitions | 


Board to the purchasing and contract- | 


ing offices. 

Legal and historical basis of the Buy 
American Act; prohibitions; applica- 
bility of the act; authority to grant ex- 
ceptions; excepted supplies; other statu- 
tory prohibitions. Purchase from Cana- 
dian suppliers. Duty and customs. 

Problems encountered in purchase of for- 
eign supplies under the provisions and 
prohibitions of the Buy American Act 
and appropriation restrictions. 

Definitions of Government property and 
Government furnished property. Clas- 


sifications, procurement, records, insur- | 


ance of Government furnished property. 
APO and contractor accountability. 

Authorization for use; unit allowances, 
availability schedules; effects of contract 
changes; disposition of savings and scrap: 
relief from accountability. 


QMS 45.24; 
ASPR, APP. 


MS 45.25; 
ASPR, APP. 


| QMS 45.26; S 
35-6550- 


R 
; = 
ASPR, APP. 


QMS 4527: 
ASPR, APP. 
SR 35-8550-2 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


ANNEX No. 1-B—Continued 


Procurement (178 hours)—Continued 


Subject and file number 


Government Furnished | 2-C, PE 


Property Problems, | 
P-1B-30. 
Defense Orders, P-1B-31 


Central Purchasing, | : 
P-1B-32. 


Operation of Central Pur- 
chasing Offices, P-1B-33. | 
Comparison of Basic Organ- | 2- 
izations for a Central Pur- 
chasing Office, P-1B-34. 

Organization and Personnel 
for Pricing Operations, 
P-1B-35. 


Review, P-1B-36__- 
Examination, P-1B-37 


Introduction to Formal Ad- 
vertising, P-1B-38. 


Purchase Authorizations in 
Formal Advertising, 
P-1B-39. 


Soliciting Bids, P-1B-40 


Submission of Bids, 
P-1B-41. 


Bid Openings and 
Abstracts, P-1B-42. 


Application of Cost and 
Price Analysis, P-1B-43 


Responsible Bidders, 


Pp-1B-44. 


Mistakes in Bids, P-1B-45 


Evaluation of 
P-1B-46. 


Awards, P-1B-47 


Review, P-1B-48 
Examination, P-1B-49 


Introduction to Purchase by 
Negotiation, P-1B-50. 


Circumstances Permitting | : 
Negotiation, P-1B-51. 


Determinations and Find- ! 
ings, P-1B-52. 


2-L, C 


| Hours and 
| type 


Scope of instruction 


Practical problems arising in utilization of 
GFP; sale of GFP. 


Defense Production Act; National Pro- 
duction authority; delegation and re- | 
delegation of authority to rate contracts | 


on dollar allocation basis. 


Centralized and decentralized purchasing: 


item purchase responsibility of central 


purchasing offices; organization of Army | 
| 


central purchasing offices. 

Functional operation of Army central pur- 
chasing offices. 

Graphic illustration of basic and alternate 
organizational requirements of a central 
purchasing office. 


| Organization and personnel required to 
operations. Cost and | 


effect pricing 
Price Analysis Branch and Army Audit 
Agency. 

Review. 


Examination and critique 
Basic requirements and scope of purchase 


by formal advertising; trade associa- 


tions; sources of supplies. 


| Types of authorizations; administrative | 
actions within an agency prior fo issuing 
the invitation for bid, to include record- | 


ing, routing and check lists. 
Bidder lists; methods of soliciting bids, 


mandatory distribution; amendments 
to the invitation. 

Submission of bods; methods of submit- 
ting; safeguarding bids; modification of 
bids; late bids. 

Procedures governing formal bid openings; 


a bid opening demonstration; recording | 


of bids; preparation of Abstract of Bids. 
Application of cost and price analysis in 
determining the lowest bidders. 


Determination of bidder's responsibility 
including financial status, technical 
know-how, manufacturing experience, 
plant surveys. 

Minor informalities and irregularities; ob- 
vious and apparent mistakes; mistakes 
other than obvious; processing of mis- 
takes in bids. . 

Evaluation methods; discounts, transpor- 
tation costs, other applicable cost, alter- 
nate bids, equa! bids, evaluation of bids. 


Factors to be considered prior to making | 
before | 


award; approvals necessary 
award; notices of award. Procurement 
Reports. 
Review 


Examination 


Scope of purchase by negotiation; basic and | 


general requirements for purchase by 
negotiation: Negotiation is  distin- 


guished from formal advertising. Re- | 
quired records and reports of negotiated | 


contracts. 


Application and limitations of the cir- | 


cumstances 
negotiation. 


permitting purehase by 


| Scope and nature of determinations and | 
findings required when purchasing by 


negotiation. 


APPROPRIATIONS, 19 


/QMs 


|QMS 
contents of the Invitation for Bids; 


QMS 


1 QMS 


52 


References 


45.28; 
SR 35-550 2, 
ASPR, APP. 

QMS 45.44. 


QMS 45.29. 


QMS 45.30. 


QMS 45.31. 


QMS 45.45. 


All previous ref- 

erences. 
Do. 

QMS 45.33; 
ASPR, APP, 
Heinritz pur- 
chasing. 

QMS 
APP. 


$5.34; 


45.3 5; 
ASPR, APP, 
Navsanda. 


QMS 45.36; 
ASPR, APP, 
Navsanda. 

4 5.3 7: 

APP, 
Navsanda. 

45.38; 

arr, 

pur- 


ASPR, 


45.3 9: 
APP, 
Navsanda. 


QMS 45.41; 
ASPR, APP, 
bid procedures 
memo. 

45.40; 
ASPR, APP, 
Heinritz pur- 
chasing, Nav- 
sanda. 

QMS 45.42; 
ASPR, APP, 
Navsanda. 


All previous ref- 
erences. 
Do. 
QMS 45.47; 
ASPR, APP. 


QMS 45.48; 
ASPR, APP 


QMS 45.49; 
ASPR, APP. 
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Subject and file number 


Specific Types of Contracts, 
P-1B-53. 


AnnEXx No. 1—B—Continued 


Procurement (178 hours)—Continued 


Hours and 
type 


Ly, C. 


Pricing Operations, P-1B-54.) < 


Price Revision Contracts, 


P-1B-55. 
Analysis of Costs, P-1B-56 


Procedures of Purchasing 
by Negotiation, P-1B-57. 


Small Purchases Procedure, 
P-1B-58. 


Use of DA AGO Form 383, 
P-1B-59. 


Analysis and Application of 
Profit, P-1B-60. 

Contract Cost Principles, 
P-1B-#l. 

Review, P-1B-62 


Examination, P-1B-63 
Introduction to Inspection 
Service, P-1B-64, 


Organization for Contract 
Administration, P-1 B-65. 

Contract Administration, 
P-1B-66. 


Contract Administration 
Problems, P-1B-67. 


Standard Inspection Pro- 


cedure, P-1B-68. 


Specification Exceptions 
and Deviations, P-1B-69. 


Specification Deviations 
and Exceptions, P-1 B-70. 
Industrial Mobilization, 
P-1B-71. 


Expediting and Closing of 
Contracts, P-1B-72 


Quality Assurance, P-1B- 
73 


Inspection 
1B-74:; 
Termination of Contracts, 

P-1B-75. 


Problems, P- 


Scope of instruction 


Fixed-price; incentive types; 
materials contracts; cost contract cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee; cost-plus-a-percentage- 
of-cost; and letter contract or letter of 
intent. 


time and 


| Introduction, theory, application of pric- 


ing and effects on national economy. 

Fixed price contracts with provision for 
redetermination of price. Advance pay- 
ments. 

Analysis of costs, principles and factors 
applied and analysis of cost reports. 

Obtaining quotations and negotiating the 
purehase; need for competition; state- 
ments and analyses of estimated costs 
and the evaluation of quotations; re- 
quired approvals prior to award; mak- 
ing awards; ethics to be observed. 

Small purchases defined; effecting small 
purchases by use of formal advertising 
and negotiation. 

Utilizing the order and voucher for pur- 
chase of supplies or services other than 
personal (DA AGO Form 383) for pur- 
chasing of supplies. 

Analysis and applied factors of profit 


Application of contract cost principle 
Review ? 


Examination and critique 

History of Army inspection; procurement- 
inspection relationships; assistance to 
contracting offices; qualified products 
lists 

Personnel; duties, responsibilities; meth- 
ods used for contract administration. 

General administration of contracts; rec- 
ords: temporary and permanent; disposi- 
tion of records. 

Practical problems encountered in 
ministering 
contracting 
tionships. 

Inspection procedure in contractor's plant; 
responsibilities of inspectors and con- 
tractor; use of standard inspection pro- 
cedure; vectographs; determination of 
where inspection should be conducted. 

Exceptions, deviations, and waivers that 
may be authorized from specifications 
applying to active contracts. Limita- 
tions. 


ad- 
contracts’ purchasing and 
officer—contractor rela- 


Contractual problems arising as a result 
of permitting exceptions, and waivers to 
specifications. 

Production-alloecation program of indus- 
trial mobilization; other aspects of in- 
dustrial mobilization ineluding integra- 
tion with current procurement; indus- 
trial preparedness studies; labor re- 
sources and stockpiling. 

Expediting methods; status reports, pro- 
gress report, contract expediting provi- 
sions, actions in closing completed con- 
tracts. 

Methods of inspection; types of sampling; 
establishment and formation of lots, ac- 
tion on rejections. 

Contractor and Contracting officer rela- 
tions and problems. 

Introduction, definition of terms, causes 
for termination; forms and reports. 


S77 


References 


QMS 45.50; 
ASPR; APP. 


QMS 45.67. 


QMS 45 
ASPR, 


Des 
APP. 
QMS 45.68. 
QMS 
ASPR, 


Heinritz 
chasing 


45.525 
APP, 
pur- 


QMS 45.73; 
715-5-20, 


SR 


QMS 45.76; SR 
715-5-20. 


QMS 45.78; is- 
sued material 
QMS 45.79; 

ASPR. 
All previous ref- 
erences, 
Do 
QMS 
APIR, 
ASPR. 


$5.57; 
APP, 


QMS 45.54, 


QMS 45.55; SR 
345-920-1, 
APP. 

QMS 45.80; 
APP, ASPR, 
Navsanda 


45.58; SR 
20-1 


QMS 
715 
ASPR. 


, 


QMS 45.56; 
ASPR, APP, 
Navsanda, 
Heinritz pur- 
chasing. 


QMS 45.813 
| SPR, APP, 


Navsanda. 
QMS 45.82;  is- 
sued material, 


15.60; 


QMS 
APP. 


QMS 45.59. 


QMS 45.88. 


QMS 
ASPR, 
Heinritz 
chasing. 


45.63; 
APP, 
pur- 
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| QMS 45. 


| 


j 


| 


Subject and file number ee Scope of instruction 

Termination for Conven- | 2-C, PE__..| Termination of contracts for convenience 

ience, P-1B-76. | | of the Government. Types of settle- 
| ments. Problems involved in termina- 
| tion and settlement. 

Termination for Default, | 3-C, PE Termination and settlement of defaulted 

P-1B-77 contracts. Finding of fact. Purchase 
against defaulted contracts. Amounts 
| chargeable against defaulted contractors. 

Liquidated Damages, P- | 2-C, PE_-_..| Application and interpretation of the liq- 

1B-78. uidated damages clause. 

Disputes and Appeals, P- | 2-L, C_.....| Determination and processing of disputes 

1B-79. | | and appeals. Armed Services Board of 
| Contract Appeals. Remedies in the 
courts and the General Accounting | 
Office. 
Rene ates Act of 1948, | 2-L, C History of renegotiation: the Renegotia- | 
P-1B } tion Act of 1948; objectives and applica- 
tion. 
Organization and Proce- | 2-L, C, PE_| Organization set up to administer the Re- 
dures, P-1B-81. negotiation Act; procedure followed: 
exemptions to the act. 

Review, F-OO8 5 cdf ek. ah en ht dices ettadsic J is 

Examination. P-1B-83 | 2-E Examination and critique. -__- 

Organization for Procure- | 1-L, C, PE_| Organization of the P. C. and &. for pro- 

ment at the Post, Camp, | curement; personnel, oo prohibi- 
and Station, P-1B-84. tions and limitations; scope of authority 
of the P. and C. officer. 

Local Purchase Procedures, | 1-C, PE Receipt and processing of purchase re- 

P-1B-85. quests. 
D/A Supply Bulletins, P- | 1-C, PE Purpose and use of D/A supply bulletins; 
1B-86. | | purchase notice agreements; indefinite 
| quantity contracts. 
| 
Purchase of Perishable Sub- | 1-C, PE Local purchase of perishable subsistence, 
sistence, P-1 B-87. | and relation with market center system. 
| Inspection and acceptance. 
Local Purchase, Renvair and | 2-C, PE Purchase of repair and utilities items in- | 
Utilities, P-1 B-88, cluding light, heat, and power. 
Uniform Burial Contracts, | 1-C__. Preparation of uniform burial contracts; 
P-1B-49, | responsibilities of P. and C. officers; | 
| procedure at time of death. 

The Quartermaster Market | 2-L, C The history, mission, and erganization of 

Center System, P-1B-90. | the Quartermaster market center system 
and a typical rurchase. 

Unusual Types of Procure- | 1-L, C_.....| Comparison of Procurement by Auction | 

ment, P-1B q. to other types of procurement. 

Direct Deliver¥ of Perish- | 2-C, PE Purchase by the QM market center sys- 

ables, P-1B-92. tem for direct delivery to posts, camps, 
and stations. 

Carlot Purchases, P-1 B-93__| 2-C, PE Carlot purchases by the QM market cen- 
} | ter system for its own accountability for | 
| shipment overseas and for direct deliv- | 
} ery to the requisitioning agency. 

Problems of the Market | 1-C__. Problems encountered in market center | 

Center System, P-1B-94. of purchasing. 
Procurement ina Theater of | 1-L, C Purpose of military procurement in a | 
Operations, P-1 B-95. theater of operations; applicable rules of | 
land warfare; headquarters and field 
procurement. 
Theater Procurement Or- | 1-L, C Theater headquarters organization; gen- 


ganization, P-1B-96. 


eral procurement board, 
chasing agent. 
tions of communications zone, 
and divisions. 


general pur- 


Procurement organiza- | 
armies, | 


References 


QMS 45.64; 
ASPR, APP. 


QMS8 
ASPR, 


45.65; 
APP. 


QMS 
ASPR, 

QMS 
ASPR, 


45.61; 
APP. 
45.62; 
APP. 


{ 


Q 45.66; 


rn 


N 
ASPR. 
M 


v2 


8 
{ 45.89; 
8 


ASPR. 
All previous ref- 
erences. 
Do. 
QMS 45.70; 
ASPR, APP. 


30-305-1, 


SR 420-470: 
SB 5-57: 


410-20. 


rar 


77: 
ae 


AR 30- 1820; 
AR 30-1830; 


Over. Manual. 
QMS 45.87. 


QMS 45.84; 
Mkt. Ctr. 
Oper. Manual. 

QMS 45.85; 
Mkt. Ctr. 
Oper. Manual. 


| QMS 45.86; 
Mkt. Ctr. 
Over. Manual. 

QMS ‘5. 92; 
FM 27- 


QMS 45.93. 
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Subject and file number 


Methods of Procurement, | 
Friendly Territory, P- 
1B-97. 


Methods of Procurement, | 
Hostile Territory, P-1B- 
98. | 


‘usual Aspects of Theater | 
of Operations Procure- 
ment, P-1B-99. 


Purchasing in Overseas | 
Commands, P-1B-100. 


Recent Developments in | 
Procurement, P-1B-101. 


Review, P-1B-102. . 


Examination, P-1B-103_.__- 


Introduction to Public In- 
formation, P-2A-1. 


Procurement and 
Information, P-2A-2. 


Security, P-2A-3.... 


Management Functions, P- 
2B-1. 


Types of 
Structure, P-2B-2, 


Principles of Organization, | 
P-2B-3. 


pe 


Public | 


SE. O.. 


Organization | 





| 


| . . ‘ 
Hours and | Scope of instruction 


| Methods of procurement used in allied, 
neutral, and friendly liberated coun- 
tries; reverse lend-lease (reciprocal aid); 
coordination between United States 
armed services and allied and neutral 
governments. 

| Methods of procurement used in hostile 
territory during combat; purchase by 


use of indigenous or military currency; | 


procurement by requisition, confisca- 
tion, seizure and contribution; prohibi- 
tion against unauthorized procurement 
Locating sources of supplies; assistance to 
contractors; changes in specification to 
permit foreign production; lancuage 
difficulties; use of Government furnished 
property and its protection; problems 
of transpertation and inspection: appli- 
cability of foreign labor and other laws 
| Differences in procurement in overseas 
commands during peacetime, and thea- 
ter of operations procurement; authority 
for procurement in overseas commands; 
policies and directives; organization; 
headquarters and field procurement; 
coordination with foreign governments. 
| A discussion of new policies, procedures 
and directives established or issued by 
the Department of Defense, Depart- 
ment of the Army or the technical serv- 
ices during the period of the procure- 
ment course. Review of any material 
covered in the course. 
Review . -. 


2-C, D.. 


.| Examination and critique 


ANNEX No. 2-A 


Public information (5 hours) 


The importance of good public relations; 
definitions and basic principles; applica- 
tion in civilian and military life. 

Public relations aspects of specific pro- 
curement problems; importance of abso- 
lute integrity and impartiality regard- 
ing contracts and disposals; review of 


2-L, C.. 


The effect of security regulations on pro- 
curement publicity. 


ANNEX No. 2-B 


Military management (22 hours) 


2-L, C | The functions of management; planning, 

| organizing, directing, coordinating, con- 
trolling. 
standing of the functions of manage- 
ment. 

The types of organization structure; line, 
functional line and staff. To provide 
a basic understanding of the types of 
organization; the advantages and dis- 

| advantages of each type. 

The concepts of organization and the per- 
tinent principles; unity of command, 
span of control, functional assignment, 
delegation of authority. To provide a 
basic understanding of the principles 

* arganization. 


case histories of procurement publicity. | 


To provide a basic under- | 


References 


| QMS 45.95. 


QMS 45.96; FM 
27-10. 


QMS 45.100. 


QMS 45.101; 
ASPR, APP. 


QMS 45.90; all 
previous refer- 
ences. 


| All previous ref- 


erences, 
Do, 


| QMS 10.6. 


QMS 10.8. 


QMS 10.9. 
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ANNEX No. 2—B—Continued 


Military management (22 hours)—Continued 


Hours and 


type Scope of instruction | References 


Subject and file number 


Organizational Problems, | 2-PE Organizational problems confronting the | QMS 10.10. 
P-2B-4. Army. To provide an understanding 
of organizational problems and their 
solution through the application of the 
functions of management and the prin- 
ciples of organization. 
Civilian Personnel Manage- | 2-L, C, PE Introduction to civil-service system; DA | QMS 10.37. 
ment, P-2B-5, publications governing administration 
of civilian personnel; personnel respon- 
sibilities of immediate supervisors; role 
of personnel officer and installation com- 
mander concerning civilian employees. 
Classification and Wage | 2-L,C Principle of like pay for like work; pay | QMS 10.38. 
Administration, P-2B-6. based on skills, responsibilities, and 
prevailing wage rates in locality; classi- 
fication of positions; step increases; 
graded and ungraded employees; re- 
Classification of positions; overtime pay. 
Employee Utilization, P- | 3-L,C, PE Maximum utilization of civilian em- | QMS 10.39. 
2B-7 ployees; recruitment, selection, place- 
ment training; supervisor-employee rela- 
tions; handling employee grievances; 
separations; annual and sick leave 
Rating Civilian Employees, | 2 : Purpose and methods used in rating graded | QMS 10.40. 
P-2B-8 and ungraded civilian employees; 
standards of performance; the evalua- 
tion interview; continuous evaluations. 
Reduction in Force, P-2B-9_| 2-L, C Regulations governing; competitivelevels; | QMS 10.41. 
factors considered; groups and sub- 
groups retention credits; written notice 
required; veterans preference; right of 


4 


appeal. 
Civil Service Problems, P 2-PE Problems involved in civilian personnel | QMS 10.42. 
2B-10. management, to include establishment 


and classification of positions, use of 
register, enployee utilization, rating, 
ind reduction in force. 
Examination, P-2B-11 2-E Examination and critique ‘ All previous ref- 
erences. 


ANNEX No. 2-C 


Commercial law (37 hours) 


Nature of a Contract, P i-C, TF Introduction to and scope of Course. | QMS8.1. 

2C-1 Definitions pertaining to contracts 
Essential elements of a contract 

Offer and Acceptance, P 2-C_.. Offer, duration of offer; acceptance of QMS 8.2 
2C-2 offer; revocation of offer 

Consideration; Competency | 2-C Consideration defined, necessity and ade- | QMS 8.3. 
of Parties: Reality of Con- quacy of consideration; invalid con- | 
sent, P-2C-3 sideration. Void and voidable con- | 


tracts; competency of parties. Fraud, 
misrepresentation, mistake, duress and 
undueinfluence. Statute of limitations 


Legality of Subject Matter; | 2-C, PE Contracts against public policy, other il- | QMS 8.4 
Statute of Frauds, P-2C-4. legal contracts. Sec. 4 of Statute of 
Frauds. 
Performance and Interpre- | 2-C, PE Conditions affecting performance; excuses | QMS 8.5 
tation of Contracts, for nonperformance; remedies and pro- 
P-2C-5 cedure upon breach, rules relating to | 
construction, 
Assignment and Discharge, | 2-C Assignment of rights and duties; assign- | QMS 8.6. 
P-2C-6 ment by acts of parties, by operation of 
law. Discharge by performance,| 
breach, agreement, impossibility. | 
Drawing of Contracts, | 2-C, PE Stipulations, preliminary data, purpose, | QMS 8.7 
P-2C-7 consideration, acts to be done; signa- 
tures. 
Government Contracts, | 2-C, PE Authority, capacity, peculiar require- | QMS 8.8. 
P-2C-8 ments. Legal aspects of departmental 
and branch regulations. 
Government Contracts, | 2-C, PE Authority, capacity, peculiar require- | QMS 8.8. 
P-2C-9 ments. Legal aspects of departmental 


and branch regulations. 
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‘ommercial law (37 hours)—Continued 


Subject and file number Eo Scope of instruction References 


Examination, P-2C-10 3-E Examination and critique | All previous ref- 
| erences. 
Agency, P-2C-11 2-C, c Definition, creation, limitations, termi- | QMS 8.9. 
nation, duties and liabilities. Principal 
and third parties, partnerships. 
Government Agents, | 2-C E The Government as prineipal and its offi- | QMS 8.10 
P-2C-12 | cers as agents. Power and authority to 
bind the Government. 
Uniform Sales Act, P-2C-13_| 2-C, PE Contracts to sell and of sale; Sec. 17 of | QMS 
Statute of Frauds; passage of title to 
personal property in general. 
Uniform Sales Act, P-2C-14_| 2-C : Warranties, express, implied remedies for | QMS 
breach. 
Uniform Sales Act, P-2C-15_| 2-C, PE Passage of title to fungible and unascer- | QMS 
tained goods; rights of unpaid seller. 
Suretyship and Guaranty, | 2-C f_...; Nature and extent of the obligation. | QMS 
P-2C-16. Statute of Frauds; bid performance, pay- 
ment, and patent infringement bonds; 
personal bonds 
Common Carriers and Bail- | 2-C Care required, extent of relationship, li- | QMS 8.15 
ments, P-2C-17. | abilities 
Examination, P-2C-18 S-E Examination All previous ref 


erences. 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


In all procurement functions stress shall be placed on the importance of pro- 
tecting the interests of the Government. It shall be the responsibility of all 
persons, military and civilian, engaged in procurement and related duties to be 
guided by the standards and instructions set forth below. 

(a) General policy.—The broad general policy with regard to conflicting private 
interests of military and civilian personnel assigned to procurement and related 
duties is as follows: All personnel of the Army, military or civilian, are bound to 
refrain from all business and professional activities and interests not directly 
connected with their duties which would tend to interfere with or hamper in any 
degree their full and proper discharge of such duties or which would normally 
give rise to a reasonable suspicion that such participation would have that effect. 
Any departure from this underlying principle would constitute conduct subject to 
disciplinary action. If such persons find that their duties require them to act as 
agents of the United States in a manner from which they may derive financial 
profit or other benefits, they will report the facts immediately to higher authority 
with a view to their relief from their assignments or such other action as may be 
deemed appropriate. Agents of the Government must not accept gratuities 
intended to influence the strict impartiality that must prevail in all business 
contacts, 

(1) It is imperative that personnel engaged in Army procurement activities 
maintain the highest standards of personal conduct in their relations with com- 
mercial firms, organizations, and individuals having businss dealings with the 
Government. Because of the position of trust in which Army procurement 
personnel have been placed, they bear a heavy responsibility for protection of the 
Government’s interests with absolute integrity and strict impartiality. 

(2) When civilian employees or military personnel, including Reserve per- 
sonnel on temporary duty, are assigned to Army procurement work, their atten- 
tion will be directed to the provisions of this paragraph 1-455 and AR 600-205. 

(3) Personnel assigned to duties relating to Army procurement shall inform 
their immediate superiors of any business affiliations they may have in order to 
insure that they are not placed in positions which may involve business dealings 
between the Government and any firms with which they are affiliated. 

(4) Appropriate measures shall be taken by all concerned to avoid any grounds 
for possible criticism of Army procurement on the basis of favoritism. 

(5) Army procurement personnel shall not accept from any business firm any 
money, gift, or favor of value which might influence or be suspected as influencing 
their conduct in representing the Government in procurement or related trans- 
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actions. Individuals shall courteously decline to accept or shall return any such 
gift or favor offered them and shall report to their immediate superiors full in- 
formation regarding the offer or receipt of any such gift of more than nominal 
value. In any case where return of a gift is not feasibly because of its nature, such 
as perishability, disposition may be made to a local charitable institution and the 
donor informed of the disposition. 

(6) Procurement personnel shall avoid personal business transactions with 
firms with which they are dealing in behalf of the Government. Personal loans 
must not be accepte 1 from such firms on any basis. 

(7) Army personnel shall not confer special benefits upon particular suppliers, 
such as by giving them information of proposed purchases, unless such informa- 
tion is also made available to all competing suppliers (e below). 

-(8) Although hard and fast rules applicable to every incident cannot be laid 
down covering all contacts with business firms and their representatives, the ac- 
ceptance of entertainment or hospitality from such firms may tend to compromise 
both the Army and the recipient and thus impair public confidence in the integrity 
of business relations between Government and industry. Consequently, pro- 
curement personnel must conform to the highest dictates of common sense and 
good judgment and must consistently take the course that is absolutely sure to be 
beyond criticism. Individuals should not allow themselves to be placed in situa- 
tions where unnecessary embarrassment may result from an offer or refusal of the 
hospitality or business courtesy of a contractor or potential Contractor. In the 
long run it is generally safer to decline any sort of entertainment, hospitality, or 
other favor than it is to accept with the possibility of overstepping the bounds of 
propriety. In short, the standards of personal conduct of Army procurement 
personnel and their relationships with the commercial firms with whom the Army 
deals must be above reproach at all times. 

(b) Selection and evaluation of procurement personnel.—The importance of the 
procurement function to the Army Establishment makes the selection and in- 
struction of procurement personnel a matter of major importance to appointing 
officials. Such personnel are not only responsible for protecting the Government’s 
interest but also for maintaining the reputation of the Army Establishment for 
honesty, courtesy, and fair dealing in all relations with contractors. 

(c) Ethics of procurement personnel.—The business ethics of all persons charged 
with the administration and expenditure of Government funds must be above 
reproach and suspicion in every respect at all times. The Supreme Court has 
aptly stated that as a general rule all men have a moral obligation to refrain from 
placing themselves in relations which excite conflict between self-interest and 
integrity. 

(d) Limitations on procurement activities—There are certain statutes which 
make it a criminal offense for an officer or agent of the United States to engage 
in practices or activities which are at variance with the full measure of duty which 
he owes to the United States as such an officer or agent. Certain other practices: 
or activities of officers and other personnel are forbidden, either by other law or 
as a matter of policy by the Department of the Army. Applicable criminal 
statutes are as follows: 

(1) Interested persons acting as Government agents.—Section 434 of the act 
of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 703; 18 U. S. C. 434). 

(2) Officers or employees interested in claims against the Government.— 
Section 283 of the act of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 697), as amended by section 
2 (b) of the act of June 28, 1949 (63 Stat. 280); 18 United States Code 283. 

(3) Procurement of contract by officer or Member of Congress.—Section 216 
of the act of June 25, 1948 (63 Stat 694; 18 U. S. C. 216). 

(4) Compensation of Members of Congress, officers and others in matters 
affecting the Government.—Section 281 of the act of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 
697), as amended by section 6 of the act of May 24, 1949 (63 Stat. 90) ;. 
18 United States Code 281. 

(e) Unauthorized release of procurement information.—It is the individual 
responsibility of all personnel, both military and civilian, of the Army Establish- 
ment to refrain from releasing to any individual or any individual business concern 
or its representatives any preknowledge such personnel may possess or have 
acquired in any way concerning proposed procurements or purchases of supplies: 
by any procuring activity of the Army Establishment. Such information will be 
released to all potential contractors as nearly simultaneously as possible and only 
through duly designated agencies, so that one potential source of supply may 
not be given an advantage over another. All dissemination of such informatiom 
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will be in accordance with existing authorized procedures and only in connection 
‘with the necessary and proper discharge of official duties. (See also pars. 1-353, 


2-202.5, 2-407, 2-451, and 3-150.) 

Senator O’Manoney. On this page, 349, you have 475,958,000 
gallons of gasoline. You have 142,088,000 gallons of Diesel-engine 
fuel. Those are the two largest items there. 

Your only function with respect to these items, as I understand 
your testimony, General Feldman, is to determine the quantity. Pur- 
chasing is made through higher authority, the Munitions Board. 

Genefal FetpMan. The Purchasing Agenc y. 

Senator O’Manonry. How did you determine upon these require- 
ments? 

General FrtpMan. These two are based on the over-all reports from 
the theaters, the consumption reports we receive and furthermore on 
the general policies as to the authorized consumption rates. With 
those factors then we determine the formula on which the over-all 
quantity would be computed. 


GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 


Senator O’Manoney. You see the relevance of my question earlier 
in the morning, as to the steps that are to be taken to prevent the 
wastage of overuse of gasoline because here your estimate amounts 
to $60,118,000. If that were cut by one- -third it would be a sub- 
stantial saving of money. So that is why I asked the question as to 
the formula by which you determine that you need all that gasoline 
at the present time. 

General FrtpmMan. Based on our information supplied to us from 
all sources, first, from the field, from the theater commanders, Army 
commands, from the staff, from the directives which we have on 
which our computations for this budget are based, we do have a very 
definite approach to that end product. To distinguish between how 
we arrive at it and whether there is any wastage, of course, there is 
that long line—there is a command line, responsibilities are decentral- 
ized to the field again, as was indicated by General Reeder. 

These Army commanders do have definite responsibilities to live 
within that which has been authorized. 

Senator Ferauson. That is not always the test. I think the 
chairman is bringing that out. If you authorize it, yes, they can live 
within it, but the question is: Should not they live well within it, so 
we could save one-third of it, or whatever amount we could save 

yeneral FetpMAN. I quite agree. 

Senator Frrauson. Are any of these materials to be stockpiled, or 
are they consumed every year? Suppose war broke out 6 months 
from now? This is not anticipated to fight a war, is it? 

General FeLpMan. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. This is daily consumptive use, is it not? 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


General FetpMan. Item No. 10 on page 349 indicates $13,800,000 
for a mobilization reserve of these items. 

Senator Ferauson. Of these particular items, but going back on 
these drums and tanks, is the same thing true? 
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General FetpMaANn. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Page 345, item 13, Senator. 

General FetpMAN. We have set out independently the amounts 
dollarwise, as well. We have a complete listing to support that entry 
of the items that will compose that reserve. 

Senator Fercuson. You have over and above the specified items a 
reserve which is a stockpile? 

General FetpMan. That is right. 

Senator Frereuson. If you do not have war in the next vear, 
could we anticipate that you would live out of this stockpile? 

General FetpMan. As long as the Department of the Army would 
authorize the maintenance of a reserve level, we will continue to 
carry this reserve. 

Senator Fereuson. And not live out of it? 

General FetpMan. We would not live out of it until the policy is 
changed. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Senator O’Manoney. Let me ask you again to define the meaning 
of ‘technical service,’’ which appears throughqut this justification. 

General MarsHALL. The meaning of the breakdown shown at the 
beginning of each project is to indicate a fiscal operation showing 
where the money is obligated, whether for a local procurement, and 
whether for a central proc urement. 

In the case of a technical service item, it is generally for central 
purchase through our large purchasing offices in large quantities. 

Where it is listed as Army areas or overseas commands, it indicates 
the quantities that are purchased locally by those commands, and 
indicates the fact that we have given them the dollars to use for that 
purpose. That is the purpose of the breakdown there. 

Senator O’Manoney. The technical service shows the amount of 
appropriations which is expended by the Central Office of the Quarter- 
master Corps? 

General MarsHatu. That is correct. That is the case all the way 
through the budget. 


ARMY FIELD PRINTING PLANTS 


Senator O’Manoney. Here we have contractual services incident 
to the operation of Army field printing plants. Dsecribe the use of 
these, please? 

General MarsHatyi. The Quartermaster General is charged with 
furnishing supplies and equipment for all field printing plants that the 
Army has, with some minor exceptions in some of the schools, or in 
engineer mapping. 

Senator Fercuson. How large a urit do they have to have before 
they get their own printing plant? Who determines that? 

General MarsHALL. The congressional Committee on Printing 
controls all printing plants, that is, as far as the equipment is con- 
cerned, and the designation of them as a plant. 

There are two types. There is class A and class B. One type— 
and I have forgotten whether it is A or B—is mostly for reproduction 
through stencil, mimeograph, an so forth. I think the limitation is 
up to 21 inches, a 21-inch press for one type, and anything above 
that is for the other type. 
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In both cases, however, the Adjutant General of the Army, as a 
representative of the congressional Committee on Printing, maintains 
a monitorship over the operation and the equipment in these plants. 

We are not permitted to buy, transfer, or release a piece of print- 
ing equipment without the approval of that committee. 


AMOUNT FOR PRINTING COSTS 


Senator O’Manonery. The total amount for this item is $635,950 
for fiscal 1952, as compared with $162,380 for fiscal 1951. It involves 
the Quartermaster requirements, the defense printing service for 
work to be performed at Ogden and San Antonio, and the require- 
ments in the overseas commands, and the requirements at the Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Does that encompass all the printing and reproduction require- 
ments of the Army? 

General MarsHa.u. No, sir. In regard to this particular item, if 
you will note the prefix 06, that indicates contractual printing. This 
is only for the printing bought by contract. 

During the past year there has been a change in the printing activi- 
ties for the Department of Defense. Prior to this year the printing 
plants were operated by the individual services and within those 
services. The Quartermaster General is charged in the Army with 
supplying the supplies and materials for all printing plants. The per- 
sonnel were paid from various appropriations. As of the Ist of July, 
last year, the Department of Defense directed that three plants be 
established as defense printing plants, and operate on an industrial 
fund, a commercial type operation. 

They were funded for their operation, and everything they make is 
sold to the services. 

INCREASE REQUESTED 


So we do not furnish the supplies or personnel for those plants. 
That-is the reason for the increase in this particular item from $162,000 
to $635,000, the fact we must use the dollars heretofore we had used 
for paper and for equipment and for personnel and buy printing as 
such from those printing plants. 

The one at San Antonio is operated by the Air Force. The one at 
Ogden, Utah, is operated by the Army. ‘The one here in Washington 
is operated by the Navy. It is a consolidation of three services’ 
printing activities at those locations. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Are these Government-owned plants? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Senator O’Manoney. What is the contractual service? 

General MarsHALL. The contractual service is between us and 
that plant. The plant is operated as a commercial operation. They 
can issue nothing free. Therefore, our contract is with them. 

Senator Feracuson. You take the money we appropriate and 
give it to them? 

General MarsHauu. That goes into their revolving fund which is 
turned over and over. 
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Senator O’Maunoney. Is there any profit margin? 

General MARSHALL. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Who supervises that operation? 

General MarsHa.tit. The Department of Defense has a committee 
appointed for that purpose. The Army has its committee. The 
Navy and the Air Force have their committees. 

Senator O’Manonny. Then there is the Joint Committee on 
Printing, over all? 

yeneral MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is a case in which we will have to take 
the responsibility. 


STUDY OF GOVERNMENT AND CONTRACT PRINTING 


Senator Ferauson. Who determines whether you go to that 
Government plant to get your printing or to an outside firm? 

General MarsHa.u. It has been in the experimental stage for the 
last year. The way it was set up with Ogden—I happen to know 
about that because the Quartermaster is charged with the operation— 
we consolidated the Navy, Air Force, and Army printing activities 
at the Ogden depot. 

For the purposes of the experiment for the first year it was required 
that all of the business that heretofore had been given to that plant 
would continue to be given to that plant until we could arrive at what 
our expenditures are in the operation, the cost of supplies, equipment 
and labor. In time we would determine the price of printing to the 
user. That has been an experiment in the past year. 

So for this 1 year and for that one plant there has been no permission 
issued to go outside and try to get printing, in order to find out just 
what this experiment is going to do. 

If it does not pay, they will eliminate it. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you the figures to show whether you can 
get it done outside cheaper? 

General MarsHaui. We will have those figures. They have not 
been submitted yet. We are still in this experimental stage. We are 
trying to get some experience. 

Senator O’Manoney. How was this experiment initiated? 

General MarsHALu. By directive of the Department of Defense, 
sir. They are trying out the Army at Ogden, the Air Force at San 
Antonio, and the Navy here in Washington. 

Senator O’Manoney. Was the purpose to economize? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. The purpose was to eliminate a lot 
of printing that we found was going on in some plants and to put it on 
a basis where a man who ordered the printing, instead of ordering 2,000 
because he wanted them, if he had to pay for them he would have to 
put up dollars and maybe only order 200. 

Senator Fercuson. This printing item is quite an item. 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. It has gone up about five times. 


INCREASED PRINTING COSTS 


General MarsHaLL. We have found that the cost of printing is 
comparable up to date. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Repeat that explanation of why this is 
so much greater in 1952, please? 

Gosenl| MarsHatu. If you remember, in 1950 and 1951, in appro- 
priations for this project, there was no labor. The labor was paid 
from other appropriations. There was none of the contractual 
services of personnel in this project. When we pay for the printing 
done in the defense printing plants, the cost includes all the expenses. 

So the reduction which you would have to look for would have to 
be looked for within other appropriations that paid for the original 
labor that ran that plant. 

For instance, at Ogden, we pay part of the labor. The Air Force 
and Navy pay part in their respective plants. 

Senator O’Maunonry. If it does succeed, it will eliminate personnel, 
as well as the amount of printing? 

General MarsHa.u. That is right. 

Senator Frreuson. Is this the Ogden plant? 

General Marsuatu. This would be purchases from Ogden, from 
San Antonio, or from Washington. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, there has not been any item in 
any of the budget requests that has shown a decrease. T hey are all 
on the increase, so I am wondering where we are going to find the 
economy here. 

General MarsHa.. I would say if we had this same position that 
we had in June 1950 it would definitely have not shown an increase, 
because it would not have gotten past our own staff. We have had 
an increase because of the difference in strengths between 1951 and 
1952. We have a 40 percent increase in strength. 

Senator Frercuson. That does not mean a 40 percent increase in 
cost? 

General MArsHALL. Not across the board, but it is relative. 






KOREAN WAR APPROPRIATION 





Senator Youn. Most of the costs of the Korean War come out of 
this budget? 

General MarsHa.u. For 1952 the Korean War costs are not in here. 

Senator Ferauson. We gave them $17,000,000,000 last year for 
the Korean War in a deficiency. 

Senator Youna. The pay of the personnel over there comes out of 
here? 

General Marsnau. Not out of this budget, no, sir. The civilian 
employees in Japan, yes. The civilian employees on Quartermaster 
work in Japan come out of this budget. 

Senator O’Manoney. Where pipelines have been established during 
1951 throughout this budget, there have been reductions in the same 
items for the amount appropriated for asked for for 1952. 

Senator Youna. I am not quite clear on the question I asked a 
while ago. Will there be a supplemental request coming up for the 
cost of the Korean War? 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Young, I have already indicated at 
several sessions of the committee at which you unfortunately could 
not be present, that the purpose of the chairman will be to ask the 
Joint Chiefs to come here and, before we finish, give a complete review 
of the end objectives and the formula by which the amounts to be 
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expended are determined and finally to include a complete showing 
as to the costs of the Korean War. 

Senator Younae. Unfortunately, I had three other committees 
running, and I was not able to be here. 

Senator O’Maunoney. I think it was yesterday that I asked General 
Decker to be ready to present the actual figures to the 1st of August 
and the estimated figures to the Ist of Se ptember. So that when we 
go before the Senate we will be in a position to tell the Senate that we 
are presenting not only the estimate for a preparedness program for 
1952, which in its essentials this is, but also to give them some idea as 
to what has actually been expended. I do not think we ought to have 
a blind operation with a supplemental coming up for this war, which 
has been in progress since June a year ago. 

Senator Youna. Let me ask this question, then: Supposing there 
is an armistice over in Korea and eventual peace. How will the cost 
of the occupation forces be covered over there? 

Suppose there is an armistice on September 1. Will the cost of that 
Army we maintain in Korea and all our other operations revert to the 
general budget or will there be a separate budget for that? 

General Decker. May I answer that question, sir? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

General Decker. When the 1952 budget was computed, we did not 
know the length of time that the Korean War would last or how ex- 
pensive it would be. Consequently, it was very difficult to arrive at 
any kind of an estimate as to what the costs would be. Therefore, 
there were no funds included in this budget to provide for combat 
consumption in Korea. However, the Army that would remain in 
Korea is provided for in this budget on a peacetime consumption 
basis. 

Senator Youna. Is this budget big enough to absorb all that addi- 
tional cost? 

General Decker. Yes. It is designed to take care of the costs of 
the military personnel that remain ‘there and the transportation of 
necessary supplies to them. Redeployment of some troops from 
Korea to Europe is contemplated in this budget. There is a limited 
amount of money to prevent disease and unrest among the Korean 
population itself. There is no money in this budget for rehabilitation 
of Korea, that is to put it back on a footing such as existed there before 
the war. 

Does that answer your question? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did we discuss this paper item yesterday on 
page 354? 

PRINTING SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


General Marsuauy. Yes. It covered an over-all presentation on 
paper. However, the paper under discussion yesterday was paper 
normally used in an office. This would be paper used m a printing 
plant. The paper here is for printing plants other than the three 
I have just discussed. We still have 60 or 70 other plants for which 
we are responsible. 

Until such time as the Department of Defense gets to the point 
where they want to put the rest of these plants uader some kind of a 
fund, we will still have this responsibility. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Over-all, what is the cost of the entire print- 
ing plant operation? 

Senator FerGuson. Paper, personnel—everything? 

General Marswauu. That is beyond my purview, sir. We have 
nothing to do with the personnel in a great number of printing plants. 

Senator O’Manonry. Look at page 354, please. The total of 
project No. 421 is set down there at $6,330,000. That includes your 
printing equipment, your supplies and materials, the paper, the ink, 
et cetera. It includes the purchase of copyrights for contractual serv- 
ices in the Army areas and overseas, and it includes the fund to make 
purchases from these various printing plants, which we have already 
discussed on page 351. 

Am I right that the sum of the items on pages 351,352, 353, and 354 
total $6,330,000? 

General Marsuauu. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is not that the entire cost of the field printing 
plant, except that you do not have in here the items of personnel em- 
ployed in these printing plants we first discussed? But you pay for 
that personnel within the money that we appropriate here in the pay- 
ment that you make for the products. 

General Marsuauu. For those 3 plants, yes, but the personnel for 
the other 60 or 70 plants are not in this budget. 

The personnel of the plant in the engineering school at Belvoir will 
be paid for by the engineers. 

The plant at Monmouth, N. J., will probably be paid for by the 
Signal Corps appropriation. 

Senator O’Manoney. But in this item there is all the cost of sup- 
plies and materials for all of these printing plants except the experi- 
mental units that you described. 

General MarsHauu. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. But this does not give us a total picture of the 
entire printing for the armed services. 

General Marsuau. No, sir. 


PREVENTION OF EXCESSIVE PRINTING 


Senator O’Manonny. We can determine, however, what the quan- 
tities are and what steps the Army takes, what steps G—4 takes, to 
make sure that excessive printing is not ordered and allowed. 

General Reeder, have you any comment on that? 

General Reeper. That has been the subject of a number of man- 
agement studies at defense level. trying to restrict and channclize 
printing, particularly in our own plants, but also covering the work 
which is done by the Government Printing Office. 

You see, we do only a part, relatively a “small part, of the printing 
in our own plants. The project under contingent expenses of the 
Army. project 712, covers the printing which is done by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

There have been policies of how to get at it and how to restrict it, 
and the best that they have to offer as a means of kee ‘ping on an even 

keel is the industrial- -type operation by which the man who has to 
pay for it looks again at his job. When he merely asked the print 
shop to do something for him, he did not have the responsibility. 
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Under industrial-fund operation, which goes with the performance 
budget and allied accounting and business measures recommended 
by the Hoover Commission and made possible by title 4 of the amend- 
ment to the Defense Act, they are setting up originally experimentally 
these three shops. 

We expect to gain by placing the responsibility on the user to pay for 
his product and upon the printer to show a low cost so that he will be 
patronized. 

In that way we hope to correct the ills, such as they are, better than 
any other way. 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you made a survey to determine what 
the ills are? 

General Reever. Yes. A lot of things came up on overordering at 
one time. They found that they bought too many dispatch slips for 
motorcars at one time. We had quite an argument over the number 
of pay cards which were printed at one time. 

You see, in the printing game there is a minimum run, depending 
upon the ty pe of work, which is economical. Below that minimum it 
is almost foolish to go because the cost of stock, as compared with the 
cost of setting up the type and locking up the form and so in, is so 
much greater than the cost of paper. 

Above that minimum the cost doesn’t come down very much. For 
example, with pay cards, there is no profit in printing 5 million rather 
than 1 million. A million will give you a dandy run on a pay card. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you an inventory, a stockpile? 


INVENTORY OF FORMS AND PUBLICATIONS 


General Rreeper. Yes, sir. The Adjutant General, who distrib- 
utes the forms and publications, keeps very good inventory and he 
orders for that inventory as it gets low. 

The accusation which we were investigating in some cases was that. 
the orders, when the inventory became low, were greater than they 
need have been; that is, that it would have been wiser to order more 
frequently and take into account the possibility of change of the form. 

In particular, when they wanted to change the driver’s dispatch 
slip, they found they were estopped therefrom by the tremendous 
inventory of the old-type driver’s dispatch. 

Senator Fercuson. And that is about the way they found it when 
they wanted to change; is that it? 

General Reever. Yes; a request for printing came up I believe, 
and was turned down. We are using up the old slips. 


. FUNCTION OF G—4 


Senator O’Manonry. General Reeder, what is the function of 
G-4 with respect to these appropriations and items? 

General Reeper. Of the various appropriations, all those which 
pertain to services to the Army, such as transportation, construction, 
of supplying the Army, the materials and equipment, of transporting 
it—which is a service—are programs which are supervised by G-4 as 
the logistical part of the General Staff, the execution of the programs 
is the job of the technical services. T hey vary in mission from almost 
pure supply in some cases to almost all service in the case of trans- 
portation, or medical. 
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Medical is all service. We participate in reviewing the appropria- 
tions which are requested and trying to see that the programs to be 
carried out by the technical services are abreast of one another and 
not out of line, that the glib talker does not get away with all the 
money and the more tongue-tied, but efficient chief, does not get 
short-changed. 

Senator O’Manoney. You do have glib talkers in the Army, then, 
do you? 

General Reever. Yes, sir. I have been accused sometimes of 
being one of them. 


LOGISTICS AND SUPERVISION 


Senator O’Manoney. I take it, General, that your function does 
not include anything resembling an audit of these expenditures. You 
have the logistics and the supervision of the execution. 

General Reever. Yes, sir. We audit in this sense: There are 
different types of audit, and right now, in conformity with a directive, 
which I think is a very wise one, we are scheduling out carefully all 
of our production. The amount of money which is going to be 
placed on those different segments, all the items which go to make 
up our procurement program, are being reviewed and approved by 
G4. 

So that in that sense, we are auditing. 

As to the audit—and we follow it on through until the expenditure, 
under the obligations are made, and beyond—the audit, in terms of 
whether this expenditure of so much money was proper, whether this 
item may be charged to the cost of production of the tank, that is 
the function of the Army audit agency which employs trained auditors 
and operates again under the armed services procurement regulations 
as a guide and, of course, the body of policy which has been built up. 

Senator O’Manonry. When I think of this budget, it seems to me 
it may not be inappropriate to say that I think of the powerful engine 
of an automobile—and an engine which is capable of going 110 or “120 
miles an hour, but which, in many instances, would be better for the 
public if it had a governor on it so as to make certain that it does not 
exercise all of its power at the wrong time. 

So I am wondering just what governor we provide in the Army with 
respect to the expenditure of the funds and the utilization of materials. 

Perhaps General Decker, as the head of the budget, might make a 
comment on that. 

BUDGET DIVISION 


General Decker. The Budget Division is part of the Office of the 
Comptroller, who is really the one responsible for the adoption of 
sound business methods in the Army and for recommending an organi- 
zation which would be effective in carrying out such procedures as 
are resolved to be sound. 

In the formulation of the budget, the Chief of the Budget Division 
acts as the chairman of the budget advisory committee of the Army. 
That committee is composed of a general officer from each of the Gen- 
eral Staff divisions, G-1, G-2, G-3, and G4 

There is also on this committee a representative of the Army Field 
Forces, and the special assistant for civilian components, who sits 
when any civilian components matter is being considered. 
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Senator Firauson. But you are Army and not budget. 

General Decker. I am the budget officer of the Army. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, that is what I mean. Have you any 
budget officers here with you? 

General Decker. From the Bureau of the Budget? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, sir. 

General Decker. No, sir; these officers are all from the Army. 

Senator O’Manonry. The representatives of the Bureau of the 
Budget worked with the Comptroller in the review of the original 
figures which came up from the various divisions. 

General Decker. The review by the Bureau of the Budget comes a 
little bit later in the review process. 

Budgeting is really a reconciliation of conflicting requirements. 
Normally there is a monetary ceiling placed on the budget. There is 
just so much money and you have to finance the programs which are 
most deserving of the funds available. 

For instance, if you spend more funds to provide troops less equip- 
ment for them, can be purchased and vice versa, when there is a definite 
ceiling on the budget. It is the duty of the budget advisory committee 
to see that the funds which are to be made available to the Army are 
divided properly between programs, so that the Army is in balance as 
between men and matériel and one which is financed throughout; 
that is, there is no essential part of it that is not provided for. 

In that review, we examine carefully the requirements as submitted 
by the technical services to see if they are in line with the objectives 
of the Army and the programs that have been prescribed for us by 
higher authority. We examine past obligations to determine whether 
the funds requested are out of line with experience over the past vears, 
and we apply a number of factors which in the end lead us to a con- 
clusion as to the amount of money to be allowed the various technical 
services and other estimating agencies. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I interrupt vou now? 

I am sorry it is now 11:30 and, as I announced in the beginning, the 
members of the committee have been invited to attend a meeting of the 
Armed Services Committee at 11:30, so that we will have to interrupt 
the proceedings. 

General Feldman indicated to me that he has an important appoint- 
ment this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

General FeLpMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Will you be able to be back here, General? 

General FretpMAN. Later on this afternoon; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. I thought possibly we might want to have you 
present if we get into the discussion of the clothing items. We will 
not expect you at 2 o'clock, but if you can come back later we will very 
much appreciate it. 

General FetpMan. I will make it a point to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well, sir. 

The committee will stand in recess now until 2 o’clock this afternoon- 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator O’Manoney. The committee will come to order. 
General Marshall, shall we proceed with you? 
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PROCUREMENT OF PACKING AND CRATING SUPPLIES 


General Marsna.u. The first project this afternoon is project 
424 on page 355. It covers the procurement of packing and crating 
supplies and amounts to $46,000,000 in 1952. 

This project covers a relatively small amount shown on page 356 
for contractual services for packing and crating quartermaster supplies. 
The purpose of that is to provide funds to isolated stations such as 
the military attachés and the missions abroad where it is necessary 
for them to hire packing and crating of quartermaster supplies. 

Senator O’Manoney. Most of this packing is done by the Quarter- 
master Corps itself, according to the showing on page 355. 

General Marsuati. Most of the procurement is, yes, sir. The 
principal items in this appropriation start on page 357 which lists 
the various types of packing and crating material that we purchase. 
For example, on page 357 we list a number of different kinds of what 
we call barrier. That is a waterproof paper composition, two pieces 
of paper cemented together to be used in packing supplies for overseas 
shipment to reduce the damage by wetting. 

Senator O’Manoney. I remember with interest how, during World 
War II, you succeeded in developing a package by which motorcars 
could be thrown overboard and landed on the islands without injury 
because of the waterproof character of the packaging. 

General MARSHALL. We have done that with food and clothing, too. 

On the next page the fiber boxes are for the same purpose. They 
are for overpacking of subsistence for overseas shipments. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Senator O’Manoney. How much of this is reserve? 

General MARSHALL. $3,987,000 as shown on page 359. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is a very small proportion of the total. 

General MarsHauu. That is correct. We put into the reserve those 
items on which it takes some time to procure. In other words, any 
item that can be procured from civilian stocks on D-day we would not 
put into the mobilization reserve. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does that mean that the rest of this is for 
current consumption? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Where do you anticipate it will be used? 

General MarsHa.u. World-wide, sir. We will use a great portion 
of it in our depots in the shipment of supplies broken down and re- 
shipped and especially overpacking for overseas shipment. All of our 
stuff is bought in a domestic pack, or a great majority of it. After the 
shipment is destined for overseas, we overpack with this material. 
The same thing happens on the other side when the materials come 
back for any purpose. 

Senator O’Manonry. This does not include any items used for the 
same purpose as the incidents we described where the packages 
were thrown overboard? 

General MarsHauu. It would in the case of clothing and sub- 
sistence. This is for the packing of Quartermaster supplies. We do 
not include here the packaging you described for a motor vehicle 

Senator O'Manonny. You would not need it now. 
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General MarsHatu. Not for that purpose, but we adopt practically 
the same package for overseas shipment in order to keep dampness 
out in the ship’s hold. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is this more expensive than the other pack- 
ing, than the domestic packing? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. It calls for sealing and a heavier 
paper. In handling aboard ships with slings your domestic pack— 
our observers in Korea have reported on certain items which have had 
to be shipped with domestic pack, have arrived in very bad condition. 
We had an observer go to Pusan to observe the unloading of ships 
there. The items in domestic pack were in pretty bad shape. 

Senator O’Manonery. Let me ask you how the various items are 
selected. 

RESEARCH AND PACKAGING UNIT 


General MarsHAuu. These various items are selected based on 
experience factors built up over a period of years. We maintain a 
constant research and packaging unit at Chicago on what types of 
boxes, what types of packages, what types of paper should be used. 
From that research and from our field testing we determine what 
types of papers we need in the shipment of Quartermaster supplies. 

Then based on the tonnage we anticipate for the given strength in 
the future year, we work out our factors on packaging. From that 
we determine the quantity to be used. We arrive at a net figure for 
this year then. 

NUMBER OF BOXES 


. 


Senator O’Manonry. Look at item No. 5 on page 358, please. 
There you are ordering 4,378,000 boxes. This is box, ship, fiber, 
RSC, V-35, 16% by 12% by 9%. I assume that is in inches, is it not? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. That is the dimension of the box. 

Senator O’Manonry. How do you determine on 4,378,000 units? 

General MarsHatu. Each unit costs $600 a thousand. The size 
of this box has been determined to hold a given quantity of a given 
product. For instance, it may be subsistence. I think it is. There- 
fore, in shipping so many tons of subsistence to various places, it 
would require so many boxes. That would give you a gross require- 
ment. 

From that gross requirement we deduct our inventory. We arrive 
at the net requirement. It all hinges back to the quantities to be 
shipped. That in turn is based on the strength to be served and the 
quantity of supplies they would get. 

Senator O’Manonry. What types of food are shipped in this 
manner? 

General Marsuati. Canned goods and most of the nonperish- 
ables. We ship very few perishables. 

Senator O’Manoney. How could you ship meat? 

General MarsHa.u. In refrigerator ships. This burlap is used for 
that purpose. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is covered somewhere in this justifi- 
cation. 

General MarsHa.u. You will find that on page 359, sack, burlap, 
laminated. Our operation is shown there. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well, sir. 
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General MarsuHati. On page 360 is a project known as special 
Quartermaster supplies and services. The budget amount is $2,000,000 
for 1952. This covers a variety of items, all of which are not neces- 
sarily used by the Quartermaster, but this appropriation is the 
carrier appropriation for them. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


On page 361 under “Contractual services’? we have $50,000 for 
commercial photostatic and reproduction work; $700,000 for com- 
mercial dry storage; $100,000 for standardization contracts. The 
largest item is a contingency item for commercial dry storage, in 
other words, warehouse storage. 

This item in 1951 was for Japan where they were forced in emergency 
to rent storage where there was not sufficient Government storage 
available. 

PURCHASE OF BOOKS 


Senator O’Mauonery. I observe, on page 360, included in the items 
are expenditures for the purchase of reference books, periodicals, and 
trade publications incident to Quartermaster Corps activities, law- 
books for field Judge Advocates when specifically authorized by the 
Quartermaster General. This project does not cover welfare and 
recreational activities, technical publications pertaining to activities 
of the other technical services or requirements at class 2 installations 
of technical services other than the Quartermaster Corps. 

So I take it this is exclusively Quartermaster Corps, except for this 
Judge Advocate General supply of lawbooks? 

General MarsHa.u. There is one more item on the bottom, safety 
publications which are under the control of the safety director. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many trade publications do you get? 

General MarsHauu. Colonel Gidinsky, do you have that? 

Colonel Gripinsky. No, sir. 

General MarsHauu. The publications are bought and used by our 
people for reference. The Army areas buy a certain number of 
publications. They are bought locally. Therefore, information as to 
the items does not come to our office. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am wondering how good a subscriber you 
are to these trade publications. 

General MarsHa.u. I cannot answer offhand. 

Senator O’Maunoney. What is the circulation in the Quartermaster 
Corps? Is it restricted? 

General MarsuHa.t. It is restricted to use for technical purposes. 
We do not permit the purchase of the popular periodicals as we know 
them in the newsstands. 

Senator O’Manoney. What periodicals other than trade publica- 
tions do you buy? 

General Marswa.v. In our procurement offices we permit the pur- 
chase of certain newspapers containing market quotations such as the 
Wall Street Journal, publications dealing with a specific trade or in- 
dustry which are essential to the proper conduct of Quartermaster 
procurement activities, books for office use such as atlases and other 
technical books or publications which are determined to be essential 
in the conduct of public business. We do have atlases. We do have 
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a certain type of encyclopedia, not the one we know advertised for 
other purposes. For example, we have the Thomas Register of 
American Manufacturers, a subscription to Canned Fruits and Vege- 
tables Industry, a subscription to Containers and Packaging Industry 
Report, a survey of Current Business, a subscription to Dun & Brad- 
street’s financial service, publications pertaining to salvage and mis- 
cellaneous foreign dictionaries. We have had a large demand for 
that. 

Senator O’Manoney. There is no indication of the number of units 
such as you have in all other cases. I assume that is because you do 
not buy very many units. Will you see that a statement is prepared 
to show that? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 

PURCHASE OF PUBLICATIONS 

The number of units to be purchased with funds in this project is not available. 
However, purchases of safety publications are restricted to those required for 
the program approved by the Army Safety Director; lawbooks are purchased to 
meet the requirements of the Judge Advocate General for field use; and reference 
books and other publications are purchased for technical use by procurement 


offices and other installations incident to activities of the Quartermaster Corps 
and the Adjustant General. 


PURCHASE OF BOOKS FOR ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Senator O’Manonry. How much reference do you propose to buy? 
How many periodicals and trade publications, | mean. With respect 
to the lawbooks apparently the field Judge Advocate must obtain 
authorization from the Quartermaster General. I assume that comes 
through the Judge Advocate General, does it? 

General MarsHauu. That is correct. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Give us an indication of how many of those 
books are involved. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


LAWBOOKS 


There are approximately 300 law libraries under the control of the Judge Advo- 
cate General, including major libraries of up to 15,000 volumes, small libraries of 
approximately 2,500 volumes, and mobile libraries of 600 volumes. 

Approximately 30 percent of the funds requested for 1952 are required for re- 
placement of and revisions to books currently in use. The remaining amount is 
for beoks to be used at newly activated stations, the recently established Judge 
Advocate General’s School, and for expanded activities in accordance with the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

Prices of lawbooks range from $5 per set up to several hundred dollars per set 


depending on size and content. They are purchased largely from Federal Schedule 
of Supply through GSA. 


Page 362, “Local purchase overseas,’’ cataloging for Quartermaster 
cataloging agency, storage charges. 

On page 363 there is another item for publications. 

General Marsnau. That is the same item to which you refer on 
the other page, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is only $750. 

General MarsHa.u. That particular item is for the Adjutant 
General. 

Senator O’Manonry. No. 1, lawbooks for the Judge Advocate 


General’s Department—is that the same as the item you just men- 
tioned? 
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General Marsuauu. The item we had here was a general reference 
to this item. 

Senator O’Manoney. This breakdown clarifies the situation, but 
I still think we ought to have that list. 

Translations for the Adjutant General-—translations of what? 

General Ho.uts. For the special project section of the Army 
Publications Service Branch of the Adjutant General. 

General MarsHatu. May I insert that this was given to us by the 
Adjutant General. 


-QUARTERMASTER TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Senator O’Manoney. Quartermaster Corps training activities. 

General Marsnauu. This is for the operation of supplies and 
materials for our school at Fort Lee as well as for food service schools 
in the various Army areas and in our depots. It covers the subsist- 
ence school at Chicago and the food service schools under the control 
of the Army areas and overseas commands. 

Senator O’Manonry. This is training for other than food service 
schools? 

General MarsHa uy. It includes the food service schools and other 
training. 

Senator. O’Manonry. What sort of training do you have for the 
general depots? 

General MarsHauu. In our general depots we run certain courses 
on procurement, on storage, various types of on-the-job training of 
the employees there to familiarize them better with the job we are 
doing. 

This appropriation is for the supplies necessary to give that train- 
ing. The majority of this appropriation is for Fort Lee where we 
operate a very large school. 

Senator O’Manonry. Page 365d. This seems to deal with a 
number of permanent positions and the average number of em- 
ployees, personal services and otherwise. 

General MarsHAuu. That is a summary of the project No. 124 
which would indicate the positions and dollars. 


PROJECT ORDER EMPLOYEES 


Senator O’Manoney. In 1950 the average number of all employees 
was 311. How many activities were included in that? 

General MarsHAuu. This is for what we call project order’ em- 
ployees. These people are employed in our own manufacturing 
establishments. For example, in project No, 124 when we give’an 
order to Jeffersonville depot for the manufacture of some field ranges 
or for the manufacture of an experimental field kitchen, that project 
order carries with it the authority to hire people. So in that plant 
at Jeffersonville you will find 311 employees. 

Senator O’Manonry. This is just for project 124, “Other regular 
supplies?” 

General MarsHa.u. That is correct. ° 

Senator O’Manoney. The funds available from prior years, amount 
available in the current year, the sum total of those, and then the 
amount to be used in the current year. If would appear from this 
record that the average number of employees at the present time is 
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254 and you estimate an increase to 280. Am I reading this properly? 

General MarsHauv. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. The appropriation will increase from $656,538 
for 1950? 

General MarsHALt. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. That means that in 1950 you had 280 em- 
ployees, does it not, and that the total amount expended was $735,721? 
So in 1951 you jumped to 368 at an expenditure of $926,538. 

You have the same number of employees planned for 1952 as you 
had, and the appropriation is increased by less than $4,000 to $930,000. 

General Marsuauu. That is correct, sir. This page does not repre- 
sent an additional amount of money in this budget. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is the status of funds which are covered. 
It merely explains the number of employees and the amount of the 
appropriation for personal services? 

eneral MarsHatu. That is correct, sir. It is not appropriated for 
personal services, but it becomes personal service money by project 
order. 
CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 


Senator O’Manoney. Now we come to page 367 of the justification 
for clothing and equipage. Here we have direct obligations estimated 
for 1951 amounting to $1,697,367 ,365. 

The estimate for 1952 is $517,681,000, which is a decrease of over 
$1 billion. That, of course, requires a little explanation. 

General MarsHauu. If we might go back one page, you will notice 
on page 367 at the top of the page the estimate for 1952 is $1,647,- 
681,000. If you remember in discussing General Feldman’s opening 
statement we mentioned a transfer to a stock fund. The estimate as 
requested from Congress is $1,647,681,000. This estimate includes a 
duck and webbing pool, the remainder of the wool reserve and the 
mobilization reserve, plus $100,000,000 which equals $1,130,000,000. 
It is our intention by directive to transfer as shown here $1,130,000,000 
to a stock fund, leaving then the balance of $517,000,000 as the an- 
nual consumption figure. 

Senator O’Manoney. On page 367 you will see that from the net 
appropriations available, which you request $1,647,681,000, after the 
deduction of $1,130,000, 000 for the stock fund as you have described 
it in the opening session, there remains the $517,681,000. That is 
why I jumped to that other subject. 

Will you explain this reduction? Is it because the transfer of the 
stock fund was not made in 1951? 

General Marsnat-. No, sir. The transfer of the stock fund could 
not be made until the money is appropriated. It is in this appropria- 
tion. The total amount is in this appropriation. 

Then the instructions were that after the appropriations are made, 
we would transfer these funds to the stock fund. 


BUDGET DECREASE 


Senator O’Manoney. I understand that. What I am t 0 
decipher now is the difference between $1,697,367,365 for the fiscal 
year 1951, as set forth on page 368, and the $517, 681 ,000 represented 
as the estimate for 1952. These are listed as total direct ob igations, 
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I was asking you to put the explanation of that difference right 
here. 

General MarsHa.u. If I might I would like to split that figure, sir, 
because it contains three projects. As shown on page 370 the $517,- 
681,000 contains three projects, the first of which is the purchase of 
clothing and equipage, the second of which is the maintenance, sal- 
vage, alteration, and reclamation, and the third is laundries and dry 
cleaning. 

The primary difference between the $1,697,000,000 in 1951 and the 
$517 ,000,000 in 1952 is due to the fact that combat consumption in the 
amount of $536,000,000 is not included in 1952 nor are the additional 
initial issues. 

Senator O’Manonry. Combat consumption in what amount? 

reneral MARSHALL. $536,000,000. We had that in the 1951 
budget. It is not in the 1952 budget. 

Senator O’Manoney. Was that for Korea? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. That was part of the $1,615,110,000? 

General MarsHAuu. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. But you will have that? 


COMBAT CONSUMPTION 


General MAarsHALu. We will have combat consumption to a point, 
but what point we do not know. 

Senator O’Manoney. This combat consumption of $536,000,000 
which was included in the 1951 estimate was until the 30th of June 
last, was it not? 

General MarsHauu. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. So everything consumed since the end of 
fiscal year 1951 will have to be accounted for sometime? 

yeneral MARSHALL. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. That will be part of the statement we are 
anticipating? 

General MarsHaty. That is right. 

Senator Toye. This will come as a deficiency? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. You add $536,000,000 to the $413,000,000? 

General MArsHa.u. I have some more items, sir. 


CLOTHING ISSUE 


In 1951, due to the large increase in the size of the Army, the initial 
issue for new men amounted to $234,400,000 more than the 1952 initial 
issue will amount to. Therefore, that item is not in 1952. 


WOOL RESERVE 


The next item is in 1951 and the wool reserve amounted to 
$350,000,000. 

In 1952 it amounts to $181,785,000. So you have that difference 
of $168,215,000 to show as a differential between the two. 
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PARACHUTES AND EQUIPMENT 


The last item is that in 1951 we had an item for $100,000,000 for 
parachutes and parachute equipment. 

In 1952 we had $14,000,000, or a differential of $86,000,000. So 
that the reduction between the two is $1 000,000,000, roughly speaking. 


PRICE INCREASES 


Senator O’Manoney. In the preparation of this budget under pro- 
ject 131, particularly what computation have you made with respect 
to prices? I observe that in the House you were testifying and in 

response to a question you said that there has been an average increase 
of 38 percent across the board in prices since Korea. 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Maunoney. At this time may I congratulate you, sir. I 
notice you respond as colonel. Now you respond as general. 

General MarsHauu. This happened last Saturday. 

General FetpMan. At the 11 p. m. session of Congress. 

General Marsuaty. That is due to you gentlemen and thanks to 
the Senate on Friday night for working late | was made a general on 

Saturday morning. 

The price increase indicated in the House hearing was 38 percent 
from June of 1950 until the date we made that budget. These prices 
are the same as the last supplemental estimate we presented in 1951. 
In other words, about February prices I believe it is, February or 
March. 

Senator O’Manoney. As an expert in procurement would you care 
to express an opinion as to the future trend of prices and what it 
would be? 

General Marsuauu. If I were a good expert, I would hesitate to 
predict that. We do have an indication now that prices have leveled 
off since the peak in March and April. I think the statement made 
yesterday on the wool reserve indicated that. 

Senator O’Manoney. That was with respect to wool. I thought 
possibly that might be a little bit unusual because it is a world-wide 
condition and nations were involved in it in regard to the national 
control of the output and the export. 

With respect to the other items what do you think? 

General Marsuauu. May I have the Chief of our Supply Division, 
General Hollis, answer? 

General FetpMan. This is Colonel Dyekman of our Clothing Divi- 
sion who will give us some information on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Dyexman. Back in our procurement directives that we 
had out in March on combat boots, as an example they ran from 
$10.36 to as high as $12. Our last procurement last week was $2.25 
less, around $10. 

On the shoe packs, from $11 roughly to $7.32. 

‘Senator O’Manonery. Do you think these prices are leveling off? 

Colonel Dyexman. Right now the best information we can get 
from our procurement people in New York is there is a terrific lull in 
industry throughout and that they are in a slump right today. 
Whether that will maintain come September or October they have 
not given us any indication that prices will likely remain at the level 
they are today. 
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Our wool situation was given to you yesterday. Cotton has not 
gone down as much as the wool. For example, on cotton duck, No. 
10, our price of $1.32 may be down to $1.05, but it is not the large 
decrease that we had in the wool. 

Senator O’MaHoney. It is perfectly obvious that a great organiza- 
tion like the Quartermaster Corps which purchases so many items and 
like the Bureau of Supplies of the Navy, two extraordinarily big 
businesses, can have a very important effect upon prices by the way 
the procurement is carried on. 

What steps do you take to avoid bidding up the prices by your 
own activities? 

PROCUREMENT POLICY 


General FetpMan. Mr. Chairman, we phase our procurement and 
base it on the availability of funds and to the extent they are avail- 
able, our procurements are geared to the low peak in production 
throughout, depending upon the industry. It will vary month to 
month as a matter of fact. 

So we purchase on a quarterly basis as a general rule. We do 
phase our procurement and keep up with the ‘industrial production 
curves with a view of purchasing at the low peak of production in 
all of our categories. We frequently are unable to do that because 
appropriations are not available in time. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do I understand correctly as meaning the 
low peak in production, that is, the low dip in production? 

General FeLpMaAN. Generally speaking, the lowest peak in produc- 
tion is when we would like to get into the market. 

Senator Tuy. You must mean lowest price or when your real 
harvest is coming, do you not? 

General FetpMAN. The lowest point in production capacity. 

Senator O’Manoney. If it were price, that would mean a saving. 
If it were production, then it would mean expense, because if you 
geared your purchases to the low level of production, then you would 
have short supply and heavy demand. Whereas, if you made your 
purchases when the price is down because of oversupply or over- 
production, then you get a better price. Is that true? 

General FeLpMAN. That is quite true. On the other hand, what 
[ am attempting to say, and you can probably correct me there, is we 
have in mind both the point of production as well as the low price in 
an industry before we start moving in to place orders so as to try to 
keep an even or straight line curve in the industry, rather than follow 
a fluctuating market. 

Senator Ture. In other words, if the domestic demand is low, then 
you as the Quartermaster General would like to come in and make the 
purchases. That gives you a uniform production in textiles or in any 
other type of a fabricated material. So you keep your industry on a 
level keel. That will stabilize the price and also stabilize your 
industry. 

General FetpMan. That is what I meant by watching the market, 
to be sure that we keep that production at a point so there will be no 
fluctuation, to the extent we keep it on a straight line curve. 
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LEVELING OF COMMODITY PRICES 


Senator O’Manonpy. Colonel, you were called to come up by 
General Marshall. From where you sit do you think the prices are 
leveling off for these commodities that you have to buy? You hav 
given us the example of shoes which are now substantially below the 
price of a few months ago. Are there any other examples? 

Colonel Dyexman. The obligations we have made during the month 
of July are that shoes are down $2 odd. For the combat boot it is 
down from $12 to $10. Wool is down at least $2.55 a yard on textiles. 
Cotton is down, say, 15 cents a yard, not as great a decrease as we 
had in wool. Webbing items are down slightly. That is about the 
size of the items that we have out on procurement so far. 

Senator O’Manoney. When this appropriation bill is passed, what 
will be the policy of the Quartermaster General then with respect to 
purchases? Will you go into the market to spend this money quickly, 
or will you spend it according to a plan? 

General FeLpMan. We hope to preserve an even level. We hope 
we may be able to obligate it on a straight-line curve, in other words, 
keeping industry on a straight-line curve of production. 


RESTRICTIONS ON COMMITMENT OF FUNDS 


General Hous. We are under certain restrictions from the Depart- 
ment of the Army as to rates at which we may commit funds. In 
addition, they serve to prevent any technical service from going out 
with an entire year’s program and placing it all at one time. It is 
being very carefully scrutinized and watched for its effect on industry. 
We are forbidden to spend in any given quarter more than one-third 
of our year’s appropriation and other similar safeguards to prevent 
any upset in the economy of the country. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is most important that that procedure 
should be followed out because there is not any question that the 
greatest enemy our system has is inflation. The purchasing that we 
do with the big bill like this, with the purchasing we do of military 
supplies at home and abroad, and the expenditures that will have to 
be made under the ECA extension all tend to push prices up here at 
home and in Europe and elsewhere. That is the thing that we must 
guard against most carefully. 

It is encouraging to note you do have a general directive governing 
that matter. 

Senator Haypen. During the First World War and again during 
the Second World War there was competition between ourselves and 
our allies in the American market. You now have a centralized 
purchasing agency for all military supplies and equipment? 

General FetpmMan. No, sir. 


PURCHASES UNDER ATLANTIC TREATY PROGRAM 


Senator Haypsen. I mean to say if any European government with 
some money want to buy something in the nature of military equip- 
ment in the United States. 

General Reever. I believe I can answer that. As far as military 
items of equipment such as our own are concerned, they are purchased 
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under section 408 (e) of the MDAP Act. Canada at the moment 
has ordered 140 tanks from us and put the money on the line. We 
expect them to order another 140. They are not buying any of their 
own items here without our knowledge and without coordination. 

Senator Haypen. That is highly important because the effect 
before was to have nations competing in a market one against the other 
and it ran the price up. 

General Reever. The competition has been pushed back into the 
raw-material stage. We are hurting the French in their war effort 
because our raw-material prices are going up. That hurts their world- 
wide acquisition of the same materials. 

Senator Haypen. Are they purchasing raw materials in this country 
directly for their military program? 

General Reever. Not directly. It is where the world price is 
determined. For example, copper. We are all after Belgian copper, 
the loose copper that everybody can get at. When we bid for that, 
the price goes up. 

Senator Haypen. That is beyond the scope of your authority. 


COST OF COMBAT BOOTS 


Senator O’Mauoney. Take page 373, item No. 5, ‘‘ Boots, service 
combat.” The unit cost was $11.63 when this budget was prepared. 
The colonel tells me that the price of that boot went to $13 some time 
in March. What is the price of that boot now? 

Colonel Dyexman,. $12.13 was our price as of May 13, 1951. 

Senator O’MaHoney. So it even now is above the price which you 
figured when this budget was made, which was $11.63, and which 
occasioned you to produce an estimate of $25,793,340 for the purchase 
of combat boots. 

The importance of this line of questioning, therefore, is to deter- 
mine to what extent, if any, these prices on items of this kind have 
gone down below what the prices were when the purchases were being 
made. I take it from the information which the colonel has given to 
me that perhaps that may not be the fact. I called his attention to 
item 35 on page 374 which is a wool jacket for supplies of which you 
propose to spend $16,780,000. The unit cost when the budget was 
prepared was $24.40. What is it now? 

Colonel Dyekman. As of May 11 it was $23.26. 

Senator O’Manoney. We could cut a dollar from that appropria- 
tion for every unit you have got there. 

General FeELpMAN. We could add the difference between $11.63 
and the $12 figure on the boots. 

Senator Haypen. This is the price at the moment. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is the price when the budget was pre- 
pared. 

Senator Haypen. This $23.26 is the price at the moment. If you 
can let a contract for some of them at that price, it is one thing, or 
whether you let for 3 or 4 months and then advertise for bids in 
another 3 months, you may get caught along about next January in 
another price rise. 

Senator O’Manoney. If that happens, it may be our fault and not 
theirs. 
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General Reeper. It can be summed up in the experience of the food 
and vegetable man ‘“‘What I can make on the peanuts I lose on the 
bananas.” 

COST OF SHELL PARKA 


Senator O’Manonry. On page 375 there is a parka, shell. Unit 
cost was $21.31. The quantity is 328,563, giving a total amount of 
$7,001,678. Have you any current price on that, Colonel? 

Colonel Dyekman. The parka, shell, is a brand new item. The 
latest price I have is February 2. 

Senator O’Manoney. That would not be very helpful. What was 
that. price? 

Colonel Dyekman. That price was $27.86. 


COST OF OVERCOATS 


Senator O’Manonry. Item 47, “Overcoat, cotton, removable wool 
lining,’ $48.49; 334,000 at a total cost of $16,195,660. 

Colonel DyekMAN. $38.79, May 11. 

Senator O’Manoney. There is one that is down almost $10 per unit, 
but you are buying only 334,000. Who are the preferred individuals 
for whom you buy cotton overcoats with removable linings? 

General FrLpMAn. These are the trench coats. They are for the 
enlisted men. 

Senator Toys. There is economy in buying them with the removable 
shell because you can adjust yourself to the extreme cold weather or 
the medium weather. 

Senator O’Manonry. I| think it would be helpful if you could have 
prepared, before the record is printed and for inclusion in it, a list of 
the latest current prices on these items under project 131. 

General FeLpMAN. We will have that done. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION OF EstTIMATES FoR Miuuirary Functions, Fiscat YEAR 1952, 
QUARTERMASTER SERVICE, ARMY, CLOTHING AND EquipaGe, ARMY 
Prosect 131.—-Purchase of clothing and equipage 
CLOTHING 


Item Date Unit Price 





| 
1. Apron, Bakers’ & Cooks’ w/bib ...-| Oct. 8, 1947 .-} Ree. $0. 77 
2. Belt, web waist, OD-3, w sib o buckle sues) Der, B,/T061, .. ccdsn-40 att . 40 
3. Boots, Arctic, felt__- We. cas oe te, | Gaaeets 25. 32 
4. Boots, Mukluk = ; Apr. 6, 1945... ..|.-.do..__. .-| 4. 46 
5. Boots, Service, Combat, Russet ___ , See. 2 eee 10. 18 
6. Boots, Ski, Mtn., w/rubber cleated soles : | June 15, 1051... -}...do-......| 24. 25 
7. Buckle, Web, brass, GCM, 14-inch sat ....| Mar. 8, 1951. | Each-_.....| 09 
8. Cap, Bakers’ & Cooks’ turn-up-twiil ne 5 May 10, 1950. _- A cnin « . 34 
9. Cap, cotton, Taupe, Sh-124, Women’s ‘ June 1951 Race enaelaed 1.81 
10. Cap, field, cotton, OD, w/visor Be ...-..---| May 1951 gh i el. od 1. 04 
10. Cap, Field, Pile, OD, MQ-1_- See epee | RS A eee 2. 62 
12. Cap, Garrison, Khaki, M-50 baw . Sick’ | Jamz OO. 1061... 5 1 cccBOicnus -« . 66 
13. Cap, Garrison, wool, OD, M-50 ne a ms | I ee a idee di 1. 76 
14. Cap, HBT, OD-7 fee Pe Pisa a edie ks abe si.) ey 106). ae. -] . 69 
15. Cap, Wool, Taupe, Sh-121, Women’s . < oeap st Ne a one ae Ta See 2. 74 
16. Coat, Bakers’ & Cooks’, White Lane ...| Nov. 17, 1961....|...do.......] 1. 92 
17. Coat, Wool, Taupe, Sh-121, Women’s : Apr. 19, 1061. . ..|...d0..i...| 24. 09 
18. Cover, Protective, Individual. --- sede pile Kindes Pagal Agr. Zi, 2006. ...5)44-QWscves at Pn ae 
wy Soraeveds, Cmeee, Get. so ook cee i SE icc dei a 61 
20. Drawers, Winter, M-1950____- ea ; : | Mar. 20, 1951... .|...do_......| 5. 50 





21. Dress, Cotton, Taupe, Sh-124, Women’s a .!| Dee. 28, 1950 Pre gdcat 6. 67 
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. Shirtwaist, Women’s, Ctn, Chambray, 3-o0z, T 
. Shirtwaist, Women’s, Rayon, Broadcloth, 3. 
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CLOTHING—Continued 


. Gauntlets, Barbed Wire 
8, Glove-Inserts, Wool, M-49 
24. Glove, Leather, Heavy 
5. Glove-Shells, Leather, M-49 . 
}. Handbag, Leather, Brown, Sh-64, Women’s 
. Hat, Service, Women’s, Wool Serge, 12-0z., Taupe, Sh-121 
299, Hood, Jacket, & Overcoat Field 
. Hood, Parka, M-1951 
. Insoles, Felt, Blocker-T ype 
32. Jacket, Field, W/O Liner 
3. Jacket, Field, M-1943, Women’s 
. Jacket, HBT, OD-7 
5, Jacket, Wool, OD, M-1950 
. Jacket, Wool, Taupe, Sh-121, Women’s 
. Laces, Footwear (Male & Female) 
. Leggings, Canvas, M-38, Dismt’d, White 
. Liner, Jacket, Field, Frieze 
. Liner, Jacket, Field, M-43, Women’s 
. Mitten, Arctic, M-49, W/Ctn. Oxford Gauntlet 
2. Mittens, Asbestos, M-1942___- 
3. Mittens, Insert, Trigger-Finger, M-48 
. Mittens, Shell, Trigger-Finger, M-48 
5. Muffler, Wool, OD 
3. Necktie, Ctn, Mohair, Dark, OD-51 
. Overcoat, Cotton, OD-7, W/Removable Wool Liner 
. Overcoat, Wool, Taupe, Sh-121, Women’s, W/Removable 


liner. 


. Overshoes, Rubber, Men’s, M-45 
. Overshoe, Rubber, Women’s, Low 


Parka, Field, Overwhite, M-50 


. Parka, Liner, M-51 
3. Parka, Shell, M-1951 
. Parka, Wet Weather 
55. Ponchos, Lightweight, OD 
56. Raincoat, Synthetic-Rubber-Coated, OD 


Raincoat, Women’s, 
W/Removable Hood. 


Nylon-Rayon, Taupe, Sh-129, 


58. Shirt, Cotton, Khaki, Stand-Up-Collar, 8.2-0z 
. Shirt, Field, Wool, Olive Green, Sh-108 


Shirt, HBT, Women’s, Special 

an, Sh-130 
2-oz, Tan, 
Sh-125, 


. Shoe, Field, Women, Composition-sole 
. Shoes, Low-Quarter, Tan 
. Shoepac, 12’, M44 
. Shoes, Safety-Toe, Oil Resistant Sole, Russet 
7. Shoe, Women, Low-Quarter, Russet 
. Skirt, Wool, Taupe, Sh-121, Women’s 
. Slacks, Women’s, Wool Serge, 12-0z, Taupe, Sh-121 
. Socks, Cotton, Tan ‘ 
. Socks, Felt 
2. Socks, Wool, Cushion Sole, OD 
3. Socks, Wool, Ski-_- 
. Stockings, Nylon, Taupe, Sh-76, Women’s 
5. Suit, Exercise, Women’s 
}. Suit, l-pe, Amphibious, M-50 
. Suspender, Trousers, M-50 
. Trousers, Bakers’ & Cooks’, White 
. Trousers, Cotton, Khaki 
. Trousers, Field, Overwhite, M-50 
. Trousers, Field, Cotton, OD, M-50 


Trousers, Field, Wool, Serge, OD-33, 18-02 
Trousers, HBT, OD-7 

Trousers, HBT, Women’s, Special 
Trousers, Wet Weather 


. Undershirt, Cotton, Quarter-Sleeve, White 
. Undershirt, Winter, M-1950 

. Miscellaneous Clothing (46 Items) 

. Miscellaneous Footwear (20 Items) 


Miscellaneous Women’s Clothing and Footwear (15 Items) 


Total Clothing 


Purchase of clothing and equipage 


Date 


June 26, 1951 
Mar. 14, 1951 
April 1945 
June 1951 

do : 
May 22, 1951 
Mar. 6, 1951 
June 11, 1951 


November 1950 


May 29, 1951 


| June 1951 


Mar. 24, 1951 
en 6, 1951 
May 24, 1951 


Mar. 30, 1951 
Apr. 23, 1951 
June 1951 
Jan. 16, 1951 
June 1, 1951 
June, 21, 1951 
July 1951 j 
Mar. 21, 1951 
Jan. 19, 1951 
Mar. 27, 1951 
June 6, 1951 


Mar. 28, 1951 
June 29, 1951 


Sept. 2, 1950_. 


June 1, 1950 
May 21, 1951 
Apr. 17, 1945 
May 1951 
Apr. 18, 1951 
June 1951 


Jan. 27, 1951 

June 1951 

July 14, 1951 

Mar. 28, 1951 
do 


Jan. 9, 1951 
June 1951 
July 26, 1951 
Apr. 19, 1951 
Oct. 20, 1950 
June 6, 1951 
Apr. 26, 1951 
January 1951 
Aug. 25, 1950 
July 25, 1951 
June 14, 1951 
May 1951 
June 13, 1951 
Mar. 1, 1951 
Mar. 30, 1951 
Jan. 9, 1951 
Mar. 16, 1951 
June 8, 1951 
Apr. 3, 1951 
Mar. 19, 1951 
June 1951 
June 22, 1945 
Apr. 17, 1945 
Apr. 19, 1951 
Mar. 22, 1951 


Continued 
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EQUIPAGE 
Item | Date Unit Price 

© Ta i BR on Slade Sass cgttnanwstniccnexd Apr. 2, 1951 - Each___... $1. 75 
2. Bag, Canvas, Mail, w/Locking Nd, gas Os gba MD ctiens ee suck 7. 22 
3. Bag, Canvas, Water, Carrying, 5 Gal., cmp----.-.....-.--- Apr. 26, 1951 _..do J &. 86 
4. Bag, Canvas, Water, Sterilizing, Porous CU iieains vcndaes ar. 18, 1945__._|...do__ 13. 64 
5. Bag, Carrying, Ammunition Mar. 15, 1951_- KMD sso 3. 42 
6. Bag, Clothing Waterproof... _--- August 1951... .- ese. 2. 1, 22 
AG ON aes ere Apr. 23, 1951. _..|...do 3.96 
8. Bag, Equipment, Parachutist, Adj. M~1950_--_....-...- .-| Mar. 19, 1951_...|.-.do. 46. 90 
9. Bag, Sleeping, Arectic-M-49_ __- cick cintawiniuis aims st SN Ges MOOR. o2.1 coLenee 71. 20 
10. Bag, Sleeping, Mountain- PET nd oe a sa June 1951_____-_- tO. danke 36. 00 
ee a 8 SS ee rere Apr. 18, 1061. .._/...do....... 13. 94 
12. Band, Liner, Helmet, M-1, Head, New Type--.-.--...----- June 1951 14 <o1 a 51 
13. Band, Liner, Helmet, M-1, Neck Adjustable......._..__.- Mar. 29, 1951__..|_..do. . 06 
14. Belt, Cartridge, Cal-30, NEE 22-0. acalaheces .-.-| June 1951.......-. ...do. 3.83 
15. Belt, Pistol or Revolver M-1936_........................-- OE es ae 1, 59 
BG, beets, Weed Pa), DESIG se aon os Son cnt a cone cdc ese cased Mar. 31, 1951___.|_..do - 16. 44 
We a IN I ag to Sig on ice deanSencabsncdadwas Feb. 17, 1945 _.do. 65 
18. Canteen, M-10, Aluminum - : pccepckaetasasé Aug. 28, 1944. ..-do. 58 
19. Carrier Intrenching Tool Combination _...........-_----- Mar. 17, 1951_._.|_..do r 1. 26 
20. Case, Individual, Weapons, Parachutist, M-1950 AG}. 05a 1s .-do 1 35. 00 
21. Case Water Repellent. Bag Sleeping, 7 Negoters saat Apr. 6, 1951____- _.do 8. 43 
See, SE RT Bh ne ak saci cceneahcna ctcsceceuucecas ..do-. 75. 00 
Se, ee, mets te I on a ic ccc icncnabencngsagessueceans ess 600. 00 
ee ee eS eee eee Re ae Apr. 25, 1951_- ..do. 8. 87 
Ss is SI ne wens ube dgiuee' se June 1951_______- . do 7. 69 
26. Cover, Canteen Dismounted, Be Se ee te oy Apr. 6, 1951__.__|...do 1.03 
27. Cover, Mattress Sih da Soda tear hci alagsss Cen ere mapas lon | Bar. 28, 2003... .1..-00....... 3. 68 
28. Cup, Canteen, C. R. S. rebunbaeaasabeccabes Oct. 18, 1944...._|...do..___.- . 58 
29. Fly, FMR, Tent, Wall, Large, NS Sa ona tse eae Jan. 6, 1951... ._- nO cttw 49. 09 
30. Fork, M-1926 i a hte cae eed Kore Hep ae Oct. 18, 1944____- ...d0 .10 
31. Frame Mosquito RIMPIIRRMIET US 8 So ik oo ees fe ee May 1045. ......}...d0....... 88 
32. Glasses, Sun, M-1944, w/Case..............-.....-........ Oct. 19ibson cscs ot SOR sede 87 
33. Goggles, M-1944_____- Ts rag ee ae ne ee | Oct. 17, 1944._.__|_..do_. 2.07 
34. Headnet, Mosquito, RA nae Cd eS Re orm Nov. 21, 1944.___|...do 1, 35 
35, Helmet, Steel, Pe A 8 hae cea er Oe | ate ar eee 2. 48 
36. Insignia, Chevron (312 items)_.._____-...--------- Re Bs pee ot” aaa j 

37. Insignia, Collar EM, A or S - items) - | éctatschsc peste a meh MEE oe eek Cae Shkatess 
Se; Rees, Shee, a). BD, tee © Bw oo sons eee eee cee | Mar. 8, 1951_. | 05 
39. Insignia, Misc. (60 items) - St a ee eB oe as eee a ies MIR R S  BENOME Sak tm 5 
40. Insignia, Shoulder Sleeve (282 ca Nh ig en US Ie hE Gael. LEE aes 
41. Intrenching Tool Combination. ________.----..-..-.---.--- June 30, 1950. ..do 3. 58 
42. Kit, Heavy Drop, Complete, 105MM Howitzer. _---_---- Soa ..do 1, 820. 00 
43. Kit, Heavy Drop, Complete, 6000 Ib Platform. .._._.......}....--.-..-------- ..do 1, 050. 00 
44. Kit, Heavy Drop, Complete, 4% Ton Type C-1__-____--- |. do 1, 750. 00 
45. Kit, Heavy Drop, Complete, % Ton Truck Type A-1 .| _.do 1, 950. 00 
46. Kit, Heavy Drop, es 216 Ge SE soos aside oss do 2, 150. 00 
z Knife, M-1926 hacia ee eee Oct. 18, 1944. ek. . 20 
48. Liner, Helmet, M-1_._._.......--------- May 7, 1051. ....|...do.._... 2.08 
49. Liner, Tent, Squad, M-42, 6 2” February 1945._.|___do 90. 00 
50. Mattress, CMe em Te 2 eet se ae Mar. 19, 1951__.- do 12. 75 
51. Necklace, Identification Tag, W/Extension i at tcl asta } June 12, 1951___- do 07 
52. Pack, Field, Cargo, M-45 | Apr. 25, 1951_. ..do 3. 55 
53. Kit, Extraction, Cargo, A-l, ~W/Tie Down and Conveyors. BL RE, He do 1, 235. 00 
54. Locker, Box See Rae ona March 1951_...._|_..do 9. 50 
55. Pack, Field, Combat, M-45__.-.------------ co cGecald Bes ae Oeeees ..do. 5.70 
ie GO een cea dass -.----.-| May 14, 1951. ..do 9. 32 
57. Pad, Inflatable, Sleeping. _.......-.....-.----- Beene Soe | Mar, 12, 1951. ..do.. 21.79 
58. Parachute, Cargo, Type G-11, 100 Canopy-...-..........-|-....-----.-.---- do 1, 800. 00 
59. Parachute, Cargo Type XG13, All Colors. .........-...--- Singha nnn nae Sas 50. 00 
60. Parachute, Cargo Type G-12, 64’ Canopy...........---...}--.-.-----.------- ; a0... 1, 500. 00 
61. Parachute, Personnel, Back, Tyne B-12, 28’ White Canopy_|__...-.-_.--..---- sce 149. 75 
62. Parachute, Personnel, Troop, Type T-7A, w/quick Re- |_......-..--..-.-- ..do. . 00 

lease Harness, 28’ White Canopy. 

63. Paulin, Canvas, FWWMR, OD, Large.._.-_-_..--------- June 1951. ....-|...do 185. 71 
64. Paulin, Canvas, FWWMR, OD, Small__-_.--...-..--.---- May 1951 _....- ..do. 7. 85 
en nee ekbec mchaelghen ame March 1951. - -_-|...do- 97 
i ee cee | Apr. 3, 1951_.._.|...do- . 52 
67. ae , Cartridge, Cal-30, M-1, Carb or Rifle. ____ May 1051 -..-.. _.do. . 55 
a I rn te oe wuaepuekowaabsscasud June 11, 1951_..-} Pair_...._- 4. 7! 
69. Pouch, Mirst I, BOOS ad 6 06 cqnothscnssentacemsa Mar. 20, 1951....| Each...._- 41 
70, Release, Chin Stran, T-1_...............--.---.----.----.- March 1945. ____|__.do.. 05 
7i. Saereén, Latrins, FW WR, OD..............25.... 2.262. May 2, 1951.....|...do...... 39. 85 
Ur nT oe oe a ee Jay Se, 1961. . 21. ..08..- .. 2. 21 
73. Sled, Toboggan, Boat Type, 200 Ib. Cap____.---.-.---.-_- June 1951... ..-- ...do 86. 04 
74. Spoon, a on was ommebinnne Jan. 29, 1945_....|...do . 09 
75. Strap, Carrying, General Purpose eee eR ee : 59 
76. Suspenders, Pack, Field, Cargo & Combat_..-_.----_---_- | Apr. 19, 1961. ...|...do.._-. 2.45 
77. Tag, Identification, M-1940................-..-..-....- | June 21, 1951. .__!...do. . 02 


1 New item, 


Det oid apenas 
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Prosect 131.—-Purchase of clothing and equipage—Continued 
EQUIPAGE—Continued 


Item | Date 


. Tent, Command Post M-45, OD _| Mar. 31, 1951 
79. Tent, Frame Type Insulated Sectional w/ffoor 16 x 16’ M-48 _| Apr. 28, 1951 
. Tent, Hexagonal, Lightweight, M-50- Jan, 19, 1951 
Tent, Kitchen, Flyproof, M-48___-. a Feb. 16, 1951 
Tent, Maintenance, Shelter (Complete) ._.____- : Feb. 28, 1951 
Tent, Mountain, Two man ak x March 1944 
Tent, Sectional Hospital (9 component parts) - ; Cae : 
Tent, Shelter, Half, New type. --- : ..-.---| June 24, 1944 
Tent, Squad, M-45, OD 6’2’" door as aE ‘ Apr. 27, 1951 
7. Tent, Wall, large, OD eee ; Feb. 6, 1951_. 
. Tent, Wall, small, OD_......-....--- tim hanced . Apr. 10, 1951 
Towel, turkish, OD, large... - ‘ z ee 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPAGE 


Amount 


Athletic Equipment (34 items) Sth $1, 372, 428 
Barber Supplies (16 items) 196, 239 
Barrack Equipment (5 items) 3, 498, 220 

}. Chaplain Supplies (7 items) - ...._-_- 237, 211 
Flags and Accessories (876 items) 2, 449, 980 

5. Individual Equipage (17 items) ___. : 860, 545 
Medals, Decorations and Awards (442 items) -_. : , 261, 090 
Mountain and Ski Equipment (37 items)... _- 855, 870 
Musical Instruments (146 items) piles wake thd nal si be , 469, 920 
Organizational Equipage (44 items) rth bats 772, 973 
Pins and Poles—Tentage (19 items). ‘ ; i . 005, 123 
QM Air: Component Parts, Heavy Drop ‘Kits (83 items) _- . 2, 225, 474 
Spare Parts, Heavy Drop Kits (67 items) é 110, 382 
Miscellaneous Qn Air (76 items) Kha shivoed Bok kd 116, 755 

Tentage (9 itéms) a ies ’ 4 ; 378, 991 


Total Equipage A eee ad cance : : 33, 036, 371 


RESERVES AND OTHER 


Estimate, fiscal 
year 1952 


Mobilization reserve material requirement pigieyaad 4 : see $546, 910, 476 
Wool reserve . kine eaewesvassecenes at ; 181, 785, 000 
Department of Defense, duck and webbing pool... _- 4 300, 906, 000 


Total reserve and other -- Ruthie actrasth endo cein gly vad 1, 029, 601, 476 





MISCELLANEOUS CLOTHING AND ino natn IPAGE 


Army Field Forces requirements (special) ___............-..-- Beet $1, 419, 280 
. Band music ; Lccdelaan agi 28, 680 
3. Identification of civilian employees_-...............--..-.-...--- Seiten Sail 25, 000 

Limited procurement : Lents er sye be 2, 000, 000 
5. Overseas. iets a Raik a teal so 729, 260 
). Citizens’ outer clothing mee : . Ta ndete ch - 500, 000 
. Safety equipment, clothing and equipage wibdhn Ade athe og bidet 53, 600 
. Special allowances for Army Band ie aia Te ee eg 1, 000 

Special uniforms, military attachés $3. 22s si 70, 000 

Toilet articles, tobacco, and materials __. jxeae le 600, 000 
. Uniforms for special bands Esa dw ee eto coe. 173, 915 
2. Additional allowanee for EW for purchase of undergerme nts... nf + 550, 000 
3. INPR, LSU, and POW. Death alah sin Steeda as 8, 904, 610 
Total miscellaneous clothing and equipage ‘en 15, 055, 345 
Total clothing and equipage—(08 Supplies and materials ) project 131_____- 1, 543, 108, 000 
Less transfer to stock fund reserves and other... ...................--.----- ; 1, 029, 601, 476 
Adppstmene 2th ii). A i. cL UG a. Lee Ole read 100, 398, 524 


1, 130, 000, 000 
SSS 
Total direct obligations_. a teesieck 413, 108, 000 
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Senator O’Manoney. That will give us an indication of what the 
trend of prices is and how far this appropriation is likely to go. 

I judge from what you have said on this matter, and from previous 
cases, that these purchases are all based upon the number of men 
planned to be in the Armed Forces. 

General FetpMan. That is correct. 


LEVELING OF WOOL PRICES 


Senator O’Manonrey. We discussed the falling off in the price of 
wool. Please turn to item 82 on page 377. 

Here are the field trousers, made of wool serge, $15.01 a pair, 
2,168,000 in quantity, for a total of $32,541,680. 

Have you any idea what the current price is? 

Colonel Dyekman. $16.26 on May 11. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is up, then. 

Senator Haypen. Can I venture a guess that in regard to your total 
of $365,000,000, it will not be less, as of your latest current prices, as 
compared to these? 

Colonel Dyexman. It will be more. The reason it would be more 
is that we buy our textiles necessarily in advance. The textilies that 
go into the wool items will be reflected at the high price. So on all 
wool items it will be more than this. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now you are on page 378. Is there anything 
special to be said about that? 

General MarsHA.u. You will notice we have this divided into 
various categories. The first was clothing. May I ask if that cate- 
gory was what you wanted these prices, on, or should we go through 
the entire list? 

Senator O’Manoney. This whole category of project 131. 

General MarsHatu. I wanted to call your attention to some of the 
items there that would not be textile items. We go into cots, et 
cetera. 

EFFECT OF INFLATION ON MILITARY PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manonry. What I am driving at here is a picture of what 
inflation has done. Then I would like to know whether any trend will 
exhibit itself here. When we had the supplemental bill, you may 
remember I asked the Defense Department to supply a table of prices, 
so as to show the effect of inflation. Those tables that were presented, 
and which we used, were good enough so far as they went, but they 
were based chiefly upon the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ report of costs. 

I have the opportunity from you gentlemen to get your actual com- 
putations, which will be much more effective in telling the story of 
what the preparedness program is costing, and how important it is to 
hold prices down. 

-General Rereper. Might I, in the interest of conserving manpower 
and paper ask, since this is for the record, whether it would be sufficient 
*to take one of these sheets of the justification and cut it off and put 
it in the record that way? 

Senator O’Manoney. By all means let us save the paper, if you 
can do it that way. Let it not be said this committee is causing you 
to use an undue amount of paper. 
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General Reever. | was thinking of the difficulty in having it typed. 
All the data is here except one column. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Moore, do you have something? 

General Moore. I would like to make one observat on about the 
tremendous effect that the increases in prices have when we are 
maintaining an over-all force of some 3,500,000 men. It is easily 
understandable, but I think not generally thought out that, for 
example, when we increase the ration 5 cents a day, as has been 
presented to this committee, the increase that we may expect for 
3% million men if it continues, would amount to $63,875,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is the way to dramatize it. General, 
now that you have assumed the witness stand, please do not get off it 
too quickly. I am reminded of a question or two I omitted to ask 
this morning because we bad to terminate the hearing. 


COMPARISON OF SERVICE RATION COSTS 


I should like to have a statement for the record comparing the 
ration costs per man for the three services—the Army, Navy, and 
the Air Force—sothat we can see how close the standard is. Then I 
was thinking of asking about the steps that are taken by all the 
technical services to keep control of property. The company officer 
has a property book. He is held personally responsible for certain 
breakage in the chinaware, as was testified yesterday. In certain 
parts of the Army, in the Quartermaster Corps, in the Transportation 
Corps, there are a lot of tools which you must issue. What accounting 
do you keep of those tools? What accounting does the Navy keep 
of tools? What accounting does the Air Force keep of tools? In 
other words, are the individuals to whom these tools are issued in a 
position to walk off with the tools, innocently or otherwise? We 
will have a picture then of what is done to save Government property 
which is small in dimension, and easily transported. 

If you can have a responsible accounting of company officers with 
respect to these mess utensils, then certainly we can have a responsible 
accounting for all of these properties. 

General Moore. I will supply that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The estimated ration costs per man included in the budget for fiscal year 1952 
are as follows: 


Continental United States . 
Ashore outside United States. -_.- 
Afloat le Doe ea dy 
| 


Note.—The above values are based on costs at the time the budget was prepared and do not necessarily 
reflect the current cost of the ration. 


The apparent differences between the ration values of the three services are 
accounted for as follows: 


1. Differences between Army and Air Force 

The basic raw food costs of the field and garrison rations in the Army and 
Air Force are identical. The ration values used for computation of the budget, 
however, include certain logistical support costs, such as inspection, first destina- 
tion transportation, reports of survey losses, and losses in transit, in addition to 
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the raw food cost. These costs are added to the basic food cost in arriving at 
the ration value for use in computing the budget for subsistence of the Army. 
The Army budget also carries, under the heading of ‘‘operational losses,” logistica! 
support for Air Force subsistence down to the post camp and station level. The 
budgeted ration value for the Air Force, therefore, does not include this logistica 
support above the station level. This accounts for the difference in the ratio; 
values shown for the Army and the Air Force. 


2. Differences between Army Air Force and Navy 


The Army and Air Force administer rations to troops and compute ratio: 
values on what is known as the ‘“‘head count” system. his system results in a 
computation of per man ration costs on the basis of the cost per man fed. Thus 
the daily ration value does not reflect the savings in rations which results because 
all personnel entitled to be fed do not eat every meal. This is taken account of 
in the budget estimates by subtracting from the total number of personnel entitled 
to be fed the estimated number of absentees. The ration value is then multiplied 
by this lower number representing the estimated average number who will actuall, 
be fed. 

The Navy administers rations and computes ration values on the basis of the 
number of personnel entitled to be fed. The savings in rations which result be- 
cause all personnel entitled to be fed do not eat every meal is thus reflected in 
the ration value. This results in a somewhat lower value for the ration used in 
computing the budget than the actual cost per man fed. 

It will be seen that the difference between the ration values of the Army-Air 
Force and the Navy are more apparent than real and stem from differences of long 
standing in the methods of administering rations. Studies conducted in the 
Department of Defense indicate that the true cost per man fed is substantially 
the same in all services. 


3. Differences between costs overseas and in the continental United States, 


It will be noted that the cost of the ration for all services is greater overseas or 
afloat than in the continental United States. This is primarily a result of the 
long overseas “‘pipelines’’ with their consequent greater losses due to a higher rate 
of spoilage, losses in transit, and so forth. (It should be noted, however, that the 
cost of overseas transportation is not an element in the computation of ration 
values.) A minor increase also results from slight differences in the components 
of the ration, a slightly higher proportion of the more costly operational rations 
and the cost of export packing in the original purchase price of rations destined 
for overseas use. The reasons for the differences between services in the cost of 
the ration overseas are basically the same as those noted above for the continental 
United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY PROPERTY ACCOUNTING 


1. Basically all Government property acquired by the Army by purchase, 
transfer, or any other means, and whether paid for or not, must be accounted 
for on an appropriate property account. This policy is set forth in AR 35-6520, 
“Property Accountability and Responsibility.” 

2. To implement the above policy the Army provides accounting procedures 
applicable to three echelons of supply: 

(a) Depots account for all property (including tools) by two methods: First, 
for those depot stocks to be distributed within the zone of interior and overseas, 
accounts are maintained for each item for the total quantity on hand. In this 
connection, accounts are identical for small hand tools and large expensive items. 
In brief, all debits and credits are recorded and must be supported by a signed 
voucher. The Audit Division of the Office of the Comptroller of the Army causes 
these accounts to be examined at least once each year. In the case of depots 
having a large volume of transactions, a resident auditor is provided to assure 
complete audit. Second, supplies and equipment (including tools) used in the 
operation of the depot are accounted for under the same procedure as utilized for 
posts, camps, and stations, briefed in (b) below. M413-1, ‘‘Depot Stock Account- 
ing and Reporting” and SR 780-40-1, “Depot Stock Control and Supply Pro- 
cedures,”’ provide mandatory operating instructions covering depot-stock ac- 


counting. © 
(b) Posts, camps and stations account for all property by utilizing two systems: 
These systems are essentially the same and follow the policy as stated in paragraph 
1, above. First, the Sara system set up for all troop supply provides for a 
fally the same 


formal stock record account subject to yearly audit which is essent 
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system as used in depots in that all debits and credits must be supported by 
authenticated vouchers. Second, post engineers at posts, camps and stations 
for their repair and utility activity have another system designed for that opera- 
tion, but, here again, they have a formal stock record account for all items and 
each debit and credit must have a supporting voucher. Details of the above 
mentioned accounting systems are contained in TM 38-403, ‘Station Supply 
Procedure’, and SR 735-7-—5, “Repair and Utilities—Property Stock Records.” 

(c) At unit level, a company property book has been provided. The company 
property book is essentially an informal stock account or ledger which serves as a 
consolidated record of what equipment a unit is authorized, what equipment the 
unit has on hand, and shortages or overages. Here again, all entries to the com- 
pany property book must be supported by authenticated vouchers. This book 
is not audited, however, the company property book and supporting vouchers are 
subject to command inspection and periodically are reviewed in detail by 
Inspectors General. 

(1) Specific to tools: Most of our small tools are contained in sets, chests, or 
kits that are basically accounted for as an end-item. To assure that the component 
tools of these kits are properly protected, it is required that the company property 
book contain a list of all those components which comprise the functional sets, 
chests, or kits. Procedure governing the maintenance of the company property 
book is set forth in WD Memo 35-6520-6. 

(2) In maintenance and repair shops, tools are furnished the activity from the 
formal stock record account. ‘To control the equipment issued to mechanics, a 
serially numbered tool slip is prepared in duplicate carrying the signature of the 
individual loaned the equipment; the original copy is retained by the tool crib 
operator until such time as the mecahnic returns the equipment charged out to him. 
Realizing that a certain amount of tool loss within shops is inevitable, and to 
provide an economical method of terminating accountability, procedure is pro- 
vided that permits accountable officers to write off inventory discrepancies not to 
exceed $2 per item per quarter. Detail of this procedure is contained in OCTI 
650-4-51,‘*Property Accounting Procedure for Hand Tools and Standard Tooling 
Equipment,” 

3. Applicable to all echelons of supply—the depot, the station, and the unit—is 
SR 735-150-1, ‘Accounting for Lost, Damaged or Destroyed Property.’’ ‘This 
regulation provides procedure to ascertain the responsibility for the loss, damage, 
or destruction of property of the Army. Relief from responsibility and pecuniary 
liability may be obtained only by explaining the circumstances surrounding the 
loss, damage, or destruction to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Army. 
This explanation usually takes the form of a report of survey and is followed to a 
definite conclusion through the report of survey system. It is realized that loss, 
damage, or destruction of property may occur through normal operation of Army 
activities, and it often is desirable to relieve individuals from property responsi- 
bility with the minimum of explanation because of the disproportionate cost of 
presenting the facts as compared to the value of the items involved. Basically 
any person subject to military law who willfully, or through neglect, suffers to be 
lost, spoiled, damaged, or wrongfully disposed of, any military property belonging 
to the United States, makes good the loss or damage and may suffer such punish 
ment as a courts martial may direct. 


MEANS OF INSURING PROPER CONTROL OF HAND TOOLS AND OTHER MINOR PROPERTY 
BY THE NAVY 


In general, supply discipline and proper administrative action to prevent 
pilferage of hand tools and other minor property is accomplished by the Navy’s 
system of allocating funds, or allotments, to the commanding officer of each 
station and ship for the expenses of operating that unit for the period of time 
which the allocation of funds is to cover. The commanding officer of the unit 
in turn suballocates his over-all allotment to the various departments comprising 
that unit where a further suballocation to program managers within each depart- 
ment is usually made. Each program manager is responsible for the accomplish- 
ment of his particular program and his ability to do a good job is tied to his proper 
administrative control over the expenditure of funds. This program manager 
approves each individual request for drawing supplies and equipment from 
warehouse stocks, and any request for replacement of hand tools or minor property 
of a similar nature requires a justification by him as to the need for such action. 

In addition to the general over-all controls, as described in the preceding 
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paragraph, each command exercises control over hand tools by having standar< 
tool boxes for the mechanics. These standard tool boxes are made up of the tools 
that the mechanie will use in his day-to-day work, the mechanies sign for the too} 
boxes and are responsible for the complete tool box with its standard tools. A; 
most activities these tool boxes are inventoried at periodic intervals to insure 
that no tools are missing. In addition to the tools in each tool box the Navy 
maintains shop stock rooms for issuing on a custody basis such special tools as 
may be required on an infrequent basis. 

The Navy requires complete accountability ashore for all items of this nature 
which cost more than $100, a special form report being submitted by the activity 
to the Navy Department for each of these individual items costing more than 
$100. For items costing less than $100 it has been generally concluded that the 
cost of maintaining centralized records at the Navy Department made such a 
procedure impracticable. For those specific items where it is considered that a 
centralized record at the Navy Department is warranted—generally only signifi- 
cant items costing less than $100 and for which there may be a need for redistri- 
bution by the stations, e. g., portable electric power drills—the Navy has a 
standardized reporting system for ‘‘minor property in use’’, the selection of items 
to be so reported being left to each individual bureau. 

Aboard ship the allowance lists for the supplies and equipment to be aboard 
each ship is appropriately coded to indicate those items which are considered 
consumable in nature, e. g., soap powder, rags, and those items that are con- 
sidered nonconsumable, e. g., special volt meters, paint sprayer outfits, electric 
drills. For the nonconsumable-type items the supply officer of each ship re- 
quires a signed custody receipt from the head of department who has custody of 
the nonconsumable item and an approved survey is required prior to obtaining 
a replacement for the item. Furthermore, the cost of the replacement item is 
charged to the allotment of the head of department as outlined in the first para- 
graph. 


DEPARTMENT OF AIR FORCE PROCEDURE FOR CONTROL OF PROPERTY 


All Government property under the control of the Air Force from the time of its 
receipt from the manufacturer or supplier is picked up on the accountable records 
of the appropriate depot. At that point the supply officer or officers of the depot 
is or are personally accountable and responsible for all property under an authority 
such as Table of Organization and Equipment, Tables of Allowance, Equipment 
Modification lists, etc. Upon issue to a base supply account, the supply officer 
at that base is required to pick up on his records the property received at which 
time he becomes both accountable and responsible for such property. Under 
procedures in effect and administered by the Auditor General of the Air Force, 
adequate steps are taken to assure compliance with this supply procedure. 

At base level supply, property is issued to organizations under the same author- 
ities mentioned above. It is here, however, that actual control is placed upon 
using individuals to assure that property is used for the purposes intended, is 
handled with reasonable care and is not diverted to unauthorized users. 

Property issued to organizations on the basis of Tables of Organization and 
Equipment and Tables of Allowance is required to be picked up on the supply 
records of the using organization in a manner similar to that in use by Army 
organizations and is issued to individuals for their use on the basis of hand receipts 
maintained in file by the unit supply officer. Property issued for administrative 
purposes is issued on memorandum receipt accounts, its care and custody being 
the responsibility of the supply officer of the office or headquarters. 

Tools are issued as part of a kit or as individual small tools required to accom- 
plish a project. In either event they are issued on a hand receipt signed by the 
using individual. Individual small tools are required to be returned upon the 
completion of a job or at the end of the working period, whereas the normal checks 
are applied to tools issued as part of a kit. 

At all levels of command periodic checks and inventories are required to be 
made to assure against loss by damage or theft. At unit levels this is accom- 
plished by “‘show-down’’ inspections as circumstances permit. In the event of 
loss or damage due to the gross neglect of the individual, he is required to reim- 
burse the Government through a ‘‘statement of charges’’ or as a result of a “‘report 
of survey” for the value of the article or articles involved. 

Property which is returned to the supply officer for replacement issue is classi- 
fied by qualified inspectors as having been damaged or worn out through fair 
wear and tear or other than fair wear and tear. In the latter case the individual 
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responsible is required to initiate ‘‘report of survey,’’ and if it is found that the 
damage was due to gross negligence the responsible: individual is required to 
reimburse the Government for the value of article or articles involved. Only 
through this procedure are accountable officers relieved of such responsibility or 
accountability and their records so adjusted as to permit issuance of certificates 
of audit. 

To assure compliance with the above procedures, the audit procedures of the 
Auditor General are made effective down to and including base level. In addi- 
tion, the staff, advisory, and inspection missions of the Director of Finance and 
the Inspector General are effective at all levels of command. 


Senator O’Manoney. I do not think it is necessary, unless members 
of the committee desire it, to go into detailed questioning on all these 
various items, if this information which I have requested is presented. 
I think it will cover that satisfactorily. 






SYNTHETIC FIBERS FOR CLOTHING 





Did we complete our discussion of the use of synthetics yesterday? 

General FeLpMAN. I thought we had. 

Senator O’Manoney. I did ask you whether or not any of the 
mixed fibers have been worked into uniforms as yet. They have not, 
was my understanding. There have been some test uniforms made? 

General FeLpMAN. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Can you say whether or not it is a fact that, 
when there is a synthetic fiber mixed with wool and the fabric is 
exposed to rain or moisture, the moisture runs through the fabric 
along the mixed fiber? 

General FeLpMAN. It does that. It is what we call wicking. The 
moisture will run down the synthetic fiber and it will be absorbed 
by the wool fiber. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is one of the advantages of wool whieh 
has been well recognized by the Army; that it does absorb the moisture. 

General FetpmMan. That is correct. We prefer to have all wool 
for our combat uniforms in the field for that reason; that is, if it is 
available on a timely basis. 





QUARTERMASTER MAINTENANCE, SALVAGE AND RECLAMATION 





Senator O’Manonry. This mixture of fabric was intended as a wool 
extender at the time prices were running so extraordinarily high? 

General FeLpMAN. That is correct, and the nonavailability of the 
wool in the quantities we required. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you propose to do with this fabric 
when it has been purchased? Have you ordered that into uniforms 
yet? 

General FrLtpMan. No, sir. It is being delivered under contract 
in textile form at the moment. There are two contracts. 

Colonel Dyexman. November and December delivery will be our 
first in the textiles. 

General FetpMan. Which means about March when we first see 
the end product. F 

Senator O’Manoney. I am not going to ask you to put it in the 
record, but I would like to see some of the reports which you have 
received from the laboratories on these mixtures. 

General FetpMan. We can do that. 
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Senator O’Manoney. I did ask you to put in a list of the agencie: 
which made tests, but I do not want to burden the record with the 
reports which you have received. , 

What is project 432, “Quartermaster maintenance, salvage, and 
reclamation’’? 

General MarsHaA.u. This project is for the salvage, reclamation, 
and maintenance of Quartermaster materials throughout the world. 
This is what we call our money-making project, and due to the fact 
that any item there has a roll-up, such as we had in the last war, we 
make money by increasing the labor in this project to reclaim materials 
that are worth much more than the labor costs. 

In normal times, by reducing the amount of money we spend per 
item to approximately 30 or 35 percent, we get 3- or 4-to-1 return on 
our investment. 

On a large roll-up, such as we anticipate after Korea, this project, 
including classification, where the items come in a pile, will show a 
lot of that material will go directly into stock; therefore, our rate of 
return per dollar invested will increase considerably. It will go up as 
high as 5 or 6 to 1. 

We have-put additional personnel in this project, anticipating the 
roll-up from these divisions now in training, where they turn back a 
lot of Quartermaster supplies and equipment—the roll-up from Korea, 
the roll-up from the various units that have gone overseas, where they 
turned in old equipment and reclaim it. 

We have included an estimated return from this reclamation in 
reducing our procurement projects. That is all considered when we 
go to figuring the budget. 

Senator O’Manonry. You refer to this as a money-making opera- 
tion. Can you define that in dollars and cents? 

General MarsHauu. In 1951 we handled approximately 27,000,000 
items, valued at approximately $243,000,000 at a cost as indicated of 
$60,000,000. That is page 385. 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The budget is $59,728,000—or was. Our records indicated in 1951, 
based on the operating budget, that in 1952 the maintenance program 
will return to depot stocks in using organizations approximately 
102,800,000 items, valued at approximately $392,000,000, in return 
for an investment of $72,000,000. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many persons are employed in that? 


PERSONNEL 

General MarsHau. In 1952 we estimate 14,809 positions, or an 
average employment of 13,815 world-wide as compared with 8,700 
positions and 7,600 average employment in 1951. 


OPERATION OF LAUNDRIES AND DRY-CLEANING PLANTS 


The next project on page 397 is for the operation of Quartermaster 
laundries and dry-cleaning plants, 

Colonel Duff, will you come up here, please? 

This project amounts to $32,573,000 for 1952, as compared to $22,- 
474,000 in 1951. 
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On page 398 it is indicated the personnel employment, in which a 
$4,000,000 increase is anticipated. The reason for the increase is that, 
due to increased strength and redeployment of the Army, we will open 
up additional laundries to furnish service to the enlisted men. <A por- 
tion of this amount will be used for laundries in the classified area we 
spoke of before. 

Senator O’Mauoney. In this instance, most of the expense goes to 
the Army areas, quite naturally. 

General MarsHALu. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. How does this compare with what was ex- 
pended during the war? 

General MarsHa.u. | do not believe I have those figures. During 
the war we had mostly field laundries run by enlisted men. The 
troops were in the field; whereas these laundries are permanent laun- 
dries in the various posts, camps, and stations throughout the world. 

For instance, we have them in Germany, in Japan, and in most of 
the major posts in the United States. 

Senator O’Manoney. I know that; that you have them in the 
United States, and I can understandy why. With the permanent 
occupation forces in Japan and Germany until international conditions 
change, you want to have them there. 

What is the situation in Korea? 

General FetpMan. We have all field laundries. None of this 
equipment is for permanent installations in Korea. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING PLANTS OVERSEAS 


Senator O’Manoney. The establishment of these permanent in- 
stallations in Europe and Japan has been an added expense? 

General FELDMAN. Yes. 

Senator O’Maunoney.. How much? 

Colonel Durr. In Europe at the moment, in Germany, we have 
18 laundries and about 13 or 14 dry-cleaning plants. In Japan we 
have 37 laundries and approximately 25 dry-cleaning plants. 

Senator HaypEen. Does the use of these modern detergents reduce 
the cost or increase the cost of the laundry? 

Colonel Durr. We are still using the old standard what we call 
chip soap. Synthetic detergents have not yet been perfected to the 
extent where they are economical to use in fixed-type laundries, 
unless you have an extremely unusual water condition. 

Senator HaypEN. What is the practice in American laundries? 
Are they still using chip soap? 

Colonel Durr. Yes, sir. 

Senator HaypEN. They have not gone to detergents? 

Colonel Durr. No, sir. 

Senator Haypren. That, I think, would be your best guide. 

Colonel Durr. That is right. 


LAUNDRY COMMITTEE 


General Fe_pMan. In order to get the benefit of what the laundry 
is doing in the commercial field, we have what we call our laundry 
committee, composed of members of industry, who are advisers to my 
office. Wecallthemin. This committee was organized a little over a 
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vear ago, to come in and give me the benefit of their experience and 
advice in the operation of laundries, the establishment of laundries, 
the effect on competition as between military establishments and the 
local community. Then none of these things we do are without the 
benefit of the advice from this committee, or other committees. 


OVERSEA-COMMAND COSTS 


Senator O’Manoney. If vou look at page 397 of the justification. 
you see that for the oversea command in 1950 the expenditure was 
$1,420,157. 

In 1951 that was increased to $1,982,036, and in 1952 your estimate 
is for $3,061,228. That is an increase of over $1,000,000 from 1951 
to 1952, and I am wondering whether permanent installations over- 
seas are required in such an amount as to increase that appropriation. 

If you look on the line above, it appears that the Army areas in 
the United States cost $7,933,025 in 1950, but that jumped more 
than double, to $16,127,640 in 1951. 


BUDGET INCREASE FOR OPERATION OF LAUNDRIES 


Now you are jumping to $19,665,850. This calls for an explana- 
tion of the increase from 1950 to 1951, and why there need by any 
increase at all in 1952. 

Colonel Durr. In 1951, we reactivated about 15 new laundries and 
2 dry-cleaning plants within the United States. 

In 1952, we plan to add nine additional laundries and one dry- 
cleaning plant in the United States. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does that mean you are going to construct 
them? 

Colonel Durr. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. You will have to build them? 

Colonel Durr. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And buy the machinery? 

Colonel Durr. Yes, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW LAUNDRIES 


Senator O’Manoney. Where are these laundries to be established? 

General FeLpMAN. One will be at Indiantown Gap, 10,000 capacity ; 
Fort McClellan; Fort Huachuca; Camp Robinson; Camp Stoneman; 
Camp Obispo, which takes a 20,000 capacity. Then there are addi- 
tional 10,000 capacity and 20,000 capacity and 40,000 capacity plants 
which are planned for. 

There is one dry-cleaning plant at Fort Devens, 10,000 man 
capacity. That is in the continental United States. 

Senator O’Manoney. When is the construction of these new plants 
ordered? 

Colonel Durr. It has not actually been ordered. It is in the 
engineer’s construction budget, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is a new authorizing bill? 

General Decker. Yes. I would like to also point out that the 
money in this project is not for the construction of those laundries, 
it is for their operation, but there will be a larger fund requirement in 
fiscal year 1952 since there will be additional laundries. 
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I think it is also important to point out that a great deal of the 
money in this budget will be returned to the Government because of 
collections made in laundries which will be deposited in general re- 
ceipts of the Treasury. These funds do come back to the Government. 

Senator Haypen. The soldier pays. 

General FetpMan. We are required to make the laundry self-sus- 
taining. Prices charged to soldiers vary as the price and cost trends 
indicate. 

Senator O’Manoney. This‘committee will have to pass on the ap- 
propriation for public works when the authorization bill is passed, but 
| am wondering what particular reason is being advanced for the new 
establishment? 

General Decker. The laundry service cannot be provided by local 
facilities. 

Senator O’Manuoney. Some of these camps the general mentioned 
are now equipped with laundries, are they not? Are these replace- 
ments? 

General Decker. I believe that none of those mentioned have ex- 
isting laundries. 

Senator O’Maunoney. How about Fort Devens? 

General Decker. There was a dry-cleaning plant at Fort Devens of 
10,000-man capacity. 

Colonel Durr. Fort Devens has a dry-cleaning plant which is cur- 
rently in an inactive status, which we anticipate will have to be re- 
activated. 

General Decker. I might add it is the policy of the Secretary of 
Defense that we will not construct new laundries if the service can be 
obtained locally. I think you will find that where new laundries are 


to be built there is no local facility available that will take care of the 
post. 

Senator O’Manoney. I see. 

Senator Haypen. I have a question, as to whether the costs of 
laundry done at local laundries are excessive? 

General FetpMaNn. Almost 100 percent more. 


CLEANING AND LAUNDRY COSTS OF AVERAGE SOLDIER 


Senator Haypen. Yet there are cases where it is done that way. 
Well, what is the average cost of a private soldier to keep himself 
clean? 

Colonel Durr. The latest figure we have on the cost of commercial 
service to the soldier was obtained about 3 months ago, and was 
$1.90 a bundle whereas we serve him at $1 a bundle. 

Senator Haypen. And the $1 fully recoups the cost? 

Colonel Durr. Yes, sir. 

General MarsHatu. Of this appropriation, sir, in the past few 
years, we have testified that the return to the United States amounts 
to approximately 60 percent of the appropriation. That covers the 
collection from the enlisted men and the officers. 

Senator O’Manoney. And the appropriation for operation? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir; it covers not only this appropriation, 
but the cost of repairs and utilities and the cost of electricity, heat and 
power, which we are required to keep on an even basis. 
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LAUNDRIES AND DRY-CLEANING PLANTS 


Senator O’Manoney. Gentlemen, you will observe too that the 
last clause in the justification on page 397 reads: 

The construction of 15 new laundries and 17 dry-cleaning plants overseas and 
the expansion of 3 existing laundries overseas— 
which, naturally, led me to believe that the cost of construction was in 
this appropriation, but I understand from him that it is not. This is 
solely for operation. 

General Decker. That is right, sir. 

Senator HaypEen. With the operation as a whole, therefore, vou 
have not probably collected as much from the soldier as the cost? 

General MarsHa.u. That is right. We collect as much as it costs 
the Government, yes. We do not collect as much as it costs outside. 
We collect from the soldier. In other words we run a survey, world- 
wide, to determine the cost of our laundries, and, on that basis, we 
set the cost for the soldier and the officers and the Government, as a 
customer. 

Senator Haypgen. I misunderstood you. 

Senator O’Manoney. He did say 60 percent. What did you mean? 


REIMBURSEMENT TO TREASURY 


General MARSHALL. Sixty percent of the cost of the operation of 
the laundry is returned to the Treasury as a collection. In other 
words, this is a direct expense. If we were operating these laundries 
on a revolving fund, for instance, we would ask for approximately 
40 percent for the cost of Government laundry for sheets, pillow cases, 
and items like that, instead of the total. 

Senator MaysBank. In other words, the 40 percent includes the 
Government property? H 

General MArsHALL. Government property; ves. 

General FretpMan. The Government laundry services that we 
render in these Army laundries is charged within that 40 percent. 
If we were to do that same Government laundry on the outside 
assuming we had no laundries, we would pay 30 or 34 percent more 
than the Government is investing in the same service. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, General Decker, when the time comes 
to consider public works, I think we ought to have a list of the 9 new 
laundries, and the 1 dry-cleaning plant, in the continental United 
States, and the 15 new laundries and 7 dry-cleaning plants overseas. 

Of course, a rough glance at this sentence would lead one to believe 
there were more laundries and cleaning plants overseas than in the 
Army areas in the continental United States. But this is merely a 
description of the expansion, I take it. 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 

reneral MarsHALL. The number of each is on the following page, 
sir. 

Senator Haypen. | am still not clear about the service rendered. 
There is a certain laundry service rendered to the soldier. That is 
repaid. What does the Government laundry consist of? Is it 
something also that the soldier uses? 
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General MarsHauu. It is sheets and pillowcases and mattress 
covers, that the soldier has. He does not pay for the laundry of his 
pillowcases. That is the Government part. 

Senator O’Manonry. Beginning on page 399, we have the desig- 
nation of the Army areas, in which they have these hospitals and 
stations. Is that what you meant, General? 

General Marsuauu. The laundries, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And the overseas? 

General MarsHALL. It is on the next page. 

Senator O’Manoney. They appear on the next page. 

General MarsHautu. Then the number of installations is on the 
following page. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. Turn to page 403. This all has 
to do with the laundries? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. This covers the supplies and whatever is used. 

Senator HaypEeNn. That is correct. 


LAUNDRY CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Senator O’Manoney. Contractual services on pages 406, 414. You 
let out some of the operations of these laundries and cleaning plants, 
apparently. 

General MARSHALL. No, sir; in locations where there are no Govern- 
ment facilities, it has been the custom for the local purchasing and 
contracting officer to make a contract with the local laundry for the 
laundry of enlisted men’s clothing. That is reimbursed by the enlisted 
men. However, the contract is made by the local contracting officer. 
That is what we mean by contractual services. In that particular part, 
you wil notice this is headed ‘Reimbursable activities.”’ 

Senator HaypeEn. I noticed that. 

Senator O’Manonry. The enlisted man is required to enter a new 
contract, to make the payme nt which is collected by the officer, the 
company officer or the command? 

General MarsHatu. At the pay table; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Who is going to discuss incidental expenses 
in the Army? 

General MarsHALL. This, sir, includes a number of operations, a 
number of activities. 

One is the depot and Quartermaster operating personnel, and the 
second is the disposition of remains; third, a contingency project for 
registered mail and air mail; the chaplains’ activities which will be 
discussed by a representative of the Chaplains’ Office; recruiting 
expenses, which will] be discussed by a representative of the Recruiting 
Service, and education of the dependents, which will be discussed by a 
member of the General Staff. 

So, as indicated, it varied. The first project on page 422 is project 
441, for Quartermaster operating personnel. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, suppose we favor the chaplains a little 
bit. They have been very patient here. We will turn to page 438. 
It starts with “Contractual services.” 
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CHAPLAIN Corps 


STATEMENT OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS, CHAPLAIN 
JAMES H. O’NEILL 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Chaplain O’NeiLu. Gentlemen; it is indeed a pleasure to be able to 
present to you the chaplains part of the Army appropriation. 

Although our part, $869,000 is small in comparison to other services, 
it means a great deal to the chaplains. This amount represents the 
cost of procurement of the items the chaplains have requested to 
better enable us to carry on our duties and responsibility in accordance 
with the dignity of our profession. 

I have with me Chaplain Kirtley, Chief, Planning and Training 
Division; Chaplain Shure, Chief, Military Personnel; and Mr. Morrison, 
our budget and fiscal officer, who are willing to answer any detail 
questions you gentlemen may wish to ask. 

Contractual services have to do with the purchase or rental of 
religious films. We use a good number of films in religious education 
now vadays, using the chapels as a place of show for this purpose, or 
other halls that may be available, and we also spend money for the 
renovation of all altar covers. 

Altar covers, like curtains in any room, and the dorsal curtains 
behind the altar, the covers for the altars themselves, are made of 
velours as a rule, and after three, four, or five years, these are in a 
pretty bad state of repair. This has been particularly true of cases 
where chapels have been closed. So we let out a contract to people 
who are expert in this business, and that is the item that is covered 
there for $159,000. 

Communion sets are subject to denting, breakage, on account of 
shipment or movement, and contracts are let returning those to the 
manufacturer for purposes of economy, where these are put on the 
lathe and these dents are taken out, and the equipment is polished 
and returned to service. 

Ecclesiastical appointments refer to crucifixes, crosses, and candle- 
sticks, which are subject to the same wear and tear of time. We have 
gone out into the Army areas now, and inspected 450 of these chapels 
with a view to salvaging the material that needed salvaging and repair- 
ing the material that needed repairing, and refurnishing the chapels. 

“All of the Army commanders have been very fair. In the last year, 
we have opened up a great number of chapels that were formerly 
closed, on account of the increase of the size of the Army. A great 
number of chapel buildings are now in use that were not in use last year. 

Then, the commanders everywhere have been very insistent, start- 
ing out with our Army G-1 in Washington, General Brooks, that the 
chapels be in good shape, that the curtains, the dorsal curtains, the 
brass, everything about the chapel, the painting inside and outside 
should be of a type that will give a definite lift to the men as they come 
into the church. 

Then we have had a vast increase in our church attendance in the 
last several vears. 

So, all of these factors have entered into the budget this year on 
the basis of renovating and improving the conditions of our chapels. 
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Senator O’Manoney. These chapels are overseas as well as here? 

Chaplain O’Neru. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. And they are of all denominations? 

Chaplain O’Netu. Yes, sir. All Army chapels cover every denom- 
ination, that is Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. 


COMPARISON WITH PRIOR YEAR BUDGET 


Senator O’Manoney. The total appropriation for this year is 
$869,000 as compared with $673,573 for 1951. In 1950 it was only 
$194,750. 

NUMBER OF CHAPELS IN OPERATION 


Chaplain O’NeiLu. That was due to the fact that we were operating 
about one-fourth of the number of chapels at that time, and the rise 
in the appropriation in those 2 vears has been due to the fact, let us 
say, that the need has increased. 

You take a post, any post vou would name, whether it is Devens 
or Fort Jackson, or anywhere. Let us say that on the post you have 
21 chapels in 1950. We were operating three of these chapels at that 
time. 

Let us say 16 or 17 of them were closed. We go back to reopen 
those chapels, and the dorsal curtains have been placed in storage, 
the same way for the altar covers, the brass and the equipment, some 
of it has been taken out, placed in quartermaster storage or elsewhere 
and, of course, in a great number of instances, we lost chapels by sale. 
The War Assets Administration sold a great number of our chapels, 
and the property in them was sold in the same way. 

Senator O’Manonrey Well, | know. I had my own experience 
in that, applications were made to me by religious groups in Wyoming 
for the purpose of purchasing chapels, Army chapels, to be used for 
religious services. I have no doubt that that was the case elsewhere. 

Chaplain O’Nemu. That is very true. We wish we could get some 
of them back now, but they have been sold. 

| was at a fort in the Southwest, and the chapels have been taken 
away from the main section of that post. Well, that will appear 
again in the engineering budget for a new chapel there. There is a 
tremendously large number of men stationed there at the present 
time. 

INCREASED CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Senator O’Manoney. You spoke of the increased attendance 
among the men. ‘To what do you attribute that? 

General O’Neruu. I attribute that to normal national church 
growth. There is a greater number of people going to church in the 
United States, and I attributed it likewise, probably, to the present 
international situation, by people being afraid—they are nervous. 

1 attribute it likewise to the different objectives that prevail now as 
compared to 1940. In 1940, we had developed the characters of 
certain villians of that day, like Mussolini and Hitler and so forth. 
We had certain definite focusing of thought. Today, our fears are 
different. People have just one word, “communism.” ‘They have 
not a very exact idea of just what it means. It is associated with 
atomic bombing and with a very destructive type of warfare. Just 
where America is going, its trend, its larger picture, let us say, in the 
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international scene, causes concern and thought on the part of th 
people nowadays. 

I think they are looking to God more than they looked before 
They feel that they cannot completely control their own destin, 
They are concerned with that. 1 would interpret it that way. 

Of course there may be as many interpretations as there are persons 
in this room. People are speaking a great deal about it. Our Pres) 
dent has talked about it. Persons in high placés have talked about it 

Senator O’Maunoney. How about the men in uniform? 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Chaplain O’Nery. Men in uniform are quite conscious of it. With- 
out any undue pressure on the part of chaplains, they are coming to 
church. They are interested in the character guidance program. A 
great number of men are under instruction in religion. 

We are short at the present time of places to give instruction in 
religion. When the chapels were built, which was a great boon to the 
Army and the country, in 1944, we omitted a place where men could 
meet. If we had provided basements in those cantonment type 
chapels, a community room with things available where subjects could 
be discussed and instruction could be given, it would have been of 
tremendous advantage because we find need for that now. 

The growth of Sunday schools and Bible classes, and any type of 
religious instruction, is very great. 

Our difficulty, of course, is to measure up to that big call. The 
demand is very great. Our chaplains are very busy. We get that in 
all the stations. 

I visited all the stations now in the six armies of the zone of the 
interior, and from all the commanders came a call for more chaplains, 
and chaplains with better education. They want a better liberal arts 
educational background to meet the challenge of today. 

Senator O’Manoney. The call is coming from the commanders? 

Chaplain O’Nem.. From the laymen, the men themselves. 

Senator O’Manoney. I wonder if that is true also in the other 
services? 

Chaplain O’NerLu. I would say it was, from our contacts with the 
Air Force, and chaplains in the Navy. 

We meet, of course, and have close contact with the others, and the 
reports everywhere are quite reassuring. 

Senator O’Manonry. When this budget was prepared, did the chap- 
lains ask for more money than they got? 

Chaplain O’Nermu. They are quite modest in their demands. We 
sent out inquiries from our office as to just what is needed. Then we 
had the supervisory chaplains in the six army areas or our own men 
of some service, who are quite well acquainted with the demands of 
the service, and the lists are quite carefully combed over. We do not 
want too much stocks. I have—I think we have some idea of the 
religious poverty that should guide us in our lives—of economy. They 
have been cut down. Our chapels are not great cathedrals. We try 
to keep them nice looking, but they do not convey the impression of 
wealth. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is one appropriation in which there is 
no item for the organization of reserves. 
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Chaplain O’Neriu. Correct. We have no reserve whatsoever. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are there any further questions to be asked? 

Senator HaypEN. Mention was made of the chaplains service in 
the Navy and the Air Corps. Is there a closely existing liaison be- 
tween the three branches of the armed services? 

Chaplain O’Neru. That is right; yes, sir. I would say there is a 
very close liaison between them. Each of them, of course, has its 
own separate chief, its own headquarters and office staff. But we 
have interservice boards, joint boards, where we meet together, and 
we have the Chaplains Association, where we have avenues for 
discussion. 

We have chaplains’ conferences to which, let us say, when the Navy 
is giving a conference at Norfolk, Va., they invariably invite all the 
Army chaplains in that vicinity. Those that are invited do come. 
| would say the spirit is very fine, the like of which you would find 
nowhere in civil life. It is a fine spirit of community purpose and 
community aims. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, that is very nice. Thank you very 
much. 

We will go back now to the beginning of the incidental expenses of 
the Army. 

QUARTERMASTER OPERATING PERSONNEL 


General MarsHALL. The first project is project 441, listed as 
“Quartermaster operating personnel.” 

In 1951, this amounted to $131,250,000 as compared to $160,390,000 
in 1952. 

This project covers personnel in the quartermaster depots. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is page 421. 

General MarsHALu. Personnel in the quartermaster depots in six 
general depots which include technical services other than the quar- 
termaster service, includes personnel on quartermaster areas, and the 
overseas commands, as well as in the military attachés offices and 
at West Point. 

Senator O’Manoney. Here we have a number of positions. Are 
these civilians? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. We start in 1950 with 27,998. 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. We jump to 55,888 and then, in 1952, we 
jump to 65,573. 

Congress has been scrutinizing this civilian personnel, as you know, 
rather rigorously, and certain types of cuts have been proposed. In 
fact, several appropriation bills have failed completely of adoption 
in the conference stage because of disagreement over the method of 
reducing civilian personnel. 

Now, what are we going to do about the Quartermaster Corps? 

General Marsnat. Sir, if we may attack this problem in three 
parts: 

As far as the Quartermaster General is concerned, we are cognizant 
of the personnel in the depot system, for the personnel in the Army 
areas and the personnel in the overseas command, we are more or 
less of a carrier of operation there. 
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I believe that you have heard—I do not know whether you have 
heard Colonel Perman, of G-1, G—1 being the over-all manpower 
control. 

INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


You will notice that between 1951 and 1952, on page 422, in the 
overseas commands, the positions went from 5,432 to 17,417, which 
is our major increase in this particular project, whereas the technical 
service, of which we are sated in 1951, the positions were 37,962. 
In 1952 they are 36,242, or a decrease. 

There is an increase in man-years, due to the fact that we hired a 
large part of our personnel in 1951, and in 1952 you must pay a full 
year. Therefore, there is an increase of some 1,800 man-years. 

Senator Haypen. One moment. The employment of Civilian 
personnel overseas should present a material saving to the Govern- 
ment as compared to using the services of enlisted men or com- 
missioned officers. 

General MarsHALi. In Germany, and in many occupied areas, 
whereas we have been utilizing indigenous personnel who are paid 
for out of the economy of the country, as we approach a pay-as-you- 
go basis in any given area, we must pay for this labor. 

You are correct, of course, in your statement that it would be 
cheaper than the use of enlisted personnel. When we are in an 
occupied area, the only persons that we pay for in American dollars 
here are supervisory personnel, 

However, when you pay as you go, we must pay for all our per- 
sonnel, and they do come at a cheaper rate. 


SALARIES OF FOREIGN PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Senator Haypren. Well, there is so much work to be done either in 
Germany or Japan; either you are going to pay local people at local 
rates of pay or you are going to detail enlisted personnel to do it. 
The minute you take that step, it costs more money. 

Colonel PermMan. As an example, our average type of rate for this 
type of work in Austria is $640 a year. In Trieste, the average salary 
is $948 a year, and for this type of work in Italy, our rate is approxi- 
mately $1,000 a year. 

Now, as was mentioned by General Marshall, we are establishing 
a pay-as-you-go system. 

May I have this off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manonery. You will recall, Colonel, that several ques- 
tions were asked of you 2 or 3 days ago with respect to the payment 
of these individuals throughout the ee ereeae in some instances; 
is that correct? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would you care to add anything to the 
material which you sent up to the committee for inclusion there? 

Colonel PerMAN. Yes, sir. 

We do not pay any government directly for our direct hire of 
civilian personnel. In some areas, because of complexity of the pay 
structure, we do have the local government prepare the payrolls, 
based on our time and attendance records, and pay the government a 
flat sum for administration. 
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In one area, it is 2 percent for administering the payrolls. How- 
ever, we make the payment to the individual, and not to the govern- 
ment. 

Senator O’Maunoney. And there is no withholding by the govern 
ment of American dollars, for the use of the government, which is not 
transmitted to the individual? y 

Colonel Perman. No, sir. And the government is paid in those 
cases where we have excess foreign currency, we pay the government 
for their services in the foreign currency holdings which we have, and 
not in dollars. 

Senator O’Manonery. We will insert your response to the question 
of Senator Bridges at this point in the record. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 736 to 738.) 

Colonel PeRMAN. Very well, sir. It has already been inserted, and 
there will be inserted the numbers of people by countries. 

We were unable, from our records, to make it out by country in 
the European area, because the command of Europe is all in one central 
point and not reported by countries. 

However, that information will be available for the record on the 
15th of August. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. We will expect it to be quite 
complete. 

Colonel Perman. It will be, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Very well. 


TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 


Senator O’Maunonry. Very well. General Marshall, what is the 
significance of the second line, on page 421—full-time equivalent of 
all other positions, and then the figure ‘2”’ appears under each of 
those three columns. I do not quite understand it. 

General MarsHaA.u. That is a technicality in the personnel opera- 
tions, and I am not familiar with it, sir. 

Mr. Curistiz. Those are temporary positions. 

Senator O’Maunoney. In other words, two temporary positions in 
1950, 1951, and 1952. 

Mr. Curistiz. Yes, sir. Not necessarily the same persons, though, 
sir, 

General FetpMaANn. Such as part-time consultants, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. Proceed, sir. 


PERSONNEL AT GENERAL DEPOTS 


General MARSHALL. In page 423, in explaining our reference to 
general depots, you will notice that there is a list shown for 1951 and 
1952 which indicates the differential in personnel requirements of 
the various technical services within those general depots. We, as 
the Quartermaster General, are charged with the administration of 
those depots, which includes the hiring of all personnel therein, re- 
gardless of the fact that they are working on other technical functions. 

It will be noted there that this shows the increase of 2,300 man-years, 
between 1951 and 1952. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Now then, on page 422, this shows in tot»! 
figures an increase from $76,670,096 in 1950 to an estimate of $131,250 ,- 
288 in fiscal 1951, and $160,390,000 in fiscal 1952. 

So that, of course, leads up to the question as to what steps hav» 
you taken to make sure that unnecessary civilian employees are not 
put on the rolls? 

WORK-MEASUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Eturor. Mr. Chairman, we have a very extensive work- 
measurement program whereby we developed standards for eac), 
operation in the depot system. These standards are applied ‘o 
estimated workloads in this budget. That is the basis for the 
requirement. 


COMPENSATION OF SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 


Senator O’Maunoney. You will not mind if I say that we frequently 
hear the statement made that a number of employees in the Govern- 
ment could be vastly decreased if it were not for the alleged facts 
that compensation of supervisory employees depends to some extent 
at least, on the number of employees supervised by such supervisors. 

Have you anything to say about that? 

General Fe_pman. I do have a point. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, general, I will be very glad to have your 
comment, but I seized the opportunity of the appearance of a civilian 
witness to propound the question to. 

General FetpMan. Then I will withhold my reply or comment 
until we hear from him. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am sure that the witness will not mind 
answering. 

Mr. Exuror. Mr. Chairman, the extent of the training of the super- 
eer has a great deal to do with the efficiency of the employees under 
1im. 

That was a part of our program, to intensify the training of the 
supervisors. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, but my question had to do with, per- 
haps, just an expression of opinion from you as to whether the gage 
of the number of employees, of civilian employees in the Government 
establishments, is the salary relationship of the supervisor, who may 
be paid more, according to the number of employees who serve under 
him? Is there any truth to that, as you know? 

Mr. Exuior. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. How long have you been with the Govern- 
ment: 

Mr. Exutor. I have been with the Government 9 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are you a civil-service employee? 

Mr. Exuior. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is your compensation dependent upon the 
number of persons who are under your immediate supervision? 

Mr. Exuior. No; it is not. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Does it have any relationship to that? 

Mr. Exurotr. Not to my knowledge, no, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. General Feldman, what was your comment 
going to be? 
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General FetpMan. Well, I was going to comment that I wrestled 
with that same problem and I have heard the same statement or 
allegation made ever since I have been in the office of the Quarter- 
master General, and the various positions that I have held there. 

[ feel certain that within the corps, at any rate, there is no longer 
any reference made to such a relationship as between supervisor and 
the number of employees under him. 

; | discussed this at quite some length with the Department of the 
; Army and the Department of Defense, and with the Civil Service 


5 

E Commission on many occasions. There is no basis for the statement, 
. 30 far as our corps is concerned. 

F. Senator O’Manonery. Well, that is specific and to the point. 

: MANPOWER UTILIZATION SURVEY PROGRAM 

Well, then, let me ask you: What steps do you take to make certain 
x that the number of positions for which vou ask appropriations is care- 
fully sereened, so as to prevent overemployment? 
3 Mr. Exuior. Sir, we have a manpower utilization survey program 
3 which covers every installation, at least twice a year. During the 


manpower utilization survey, each operation is examined workload 
versus number of employees, and the actual performance is measured 
by the standard performance which has been developed over the 
vears. 

Senator HaypeEN. Is that standard based upon the average through- 
out the service? 

Mr. Evizror. The standard, sir, is based upon the best performance 
throughout the service. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, that is measure enough, is it not, if it 
is based on the best? 

General MarsHatu. We might say. Mr. Chairman, that we have 
also had several management surveys by higher authority, wherein 
management committees have gone to our depots for specific pur- 
poses of determining workloads as to personnel. 

Senator O’Manoney. On what authority? 

General Marsnauu. By the Office of the Comptroller of the Army 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that independent of the Army Quarter- 
master? 

General MarsHauu. That is right, sir. We are well supervised, sit 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you, sir. 

General MarsHa.u. The next project, Mr. Chairman, is on page 
426. It covers the expenses for disposition of remains. 
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STATEMENT OF LT. COL. JOHN C. WHICHER, QUARTERMASTER 
CORPS 


REBURIAL OF UNITED STATES SOLDIERS IN UNITED STATES 


This project covers the search and recovery. It also covers the 
casketing preparation and shipment to the homeland of the soldiers 
who die in the service, under current operations, including Korea. 

Senator O’Manonry. On page 427, the statement is ‘excluding 
Korea.”’ 
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General MarsHau. I beg your pardon. This is 1952. I was 
speaking of 1951. This is 1952. 

1952 was based on a peacetime operation, so we have not included 
Korea in this estimate. 

Senator O’Manonry. We will have that estimate before we are 
through, of course? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. In other words, this is based on a 
normal operation, with basis of mortality rates furnished by the 
Surgeon General as to the estimated number of the casualties through 
activities or otherwise, during the fiscal year 1952. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the principle upon which this 
operates? 

General Marsuauu. The principle, sir, is that this is one of three 
activities that the Quartermaster General now conducts. 

This covers the caring for the deceased personnel of the Army who 
died in current service. 

The second activity we have is the operation of the cemeteries, 
which is a civil function. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us take the European theater. Do the 
families all have a choice as to whether or not the deceased soldier is 
buried abroad or brought home? 

Colonel Wuicuer. Yes,sir. They have a choice, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manonery. What has been the general experience; what 
is the majority choice? 

Colonel Wuicner. The major choice in the current death program 
is to come back to the United States. In World War II, I think it was 
a larger percentage that were returned to the United States than 
stayed in the overseas cemeteries. 


NATIONAL OVERSEAS CEMETERIES 


Senator O’Manoney. My experience, during World War II, and 
thereafter, was that this service was performed with extraordinary 
efficiency, delicacy, and care. I think that the service deserves a 
great compliment for the manner in which this most serious activity 
was carried out. How about interment in national cemeteries abroad? 
Is there much of that? 

Colonel WuicHer. On the current death program, sir, that is, the 
deaths from the active strength of the Army, most of the remains 
interred .overseas are in the category of foreign national birth. They 
prefer to be buried in their native land. They, however, are not 
buried in the permanent cemeteries in the overseas areas, which are 
under the control of the American Battle Monuments Commission. 

Senator O’Manonery. And what are the cemeteries in which they 
are interred’ I understood you to say they are not buried in the 
cemeteries under the control of the Battle Monuments Commission. 

Colonel Waicner. They are private cemeteries, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. For which we have no responsibility? 

Colonel Waicner. We have no responsibility. 

Senator O’Manonery. There is no appropriation in this item for it? 

Colonel Wuicuer. That is right, sir. 


Senator Haypen. Might | inquire as to the relative cost of inter- 


ment in a national cemetery in France and bringing the body back 
to the United States? 
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Colonel Wuicuer. I do not have that information, sir. 

General FetpMaAN. | can have that information made available for 
the record, if you like. We have statistics on that. We were not 
prepared to bring those statistics. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


BURIALS IN FRANCE 


Remains returned to the United States from everseas areas, including France, 
under the program for the return of World War II dead, averaged in cost approxi- 
mately $565. In case of burials in military cemeteries overseas, the only reduc- 
tion in the above cost is a relatively smal! expense of transportation from the over- 
seas area to the final resting place within the United States. This varies with the 
distance traveled. 

Members of the peacetime Army are not entitled, under current laws, to burial 
in overseas military cemeteries. Therefore, it is mandatory that the remains of 
personnel dying overseas be returned, unless the next of kin desires burial in an 
overseas private cemtery. In this case, transportation on an individual basis (in 
an amount up to $325) may be saved. 

Senator HaypEen. Well, having visited the cemeteries abroad, and 
seeing how beautiful they are kept, and how well kept, I sometimes 
think if the parents and relatives knew how it was to be, they might 

P ° rT 
prefer to have interment there rather than at home. That appeal, 
however, would not be as great, a cemetery in Korea, as it would be 
if it were some other place. In a Christian country, it might be 
different. 

General FetpmMan. Well, the information and publicity on the 
national cemeteries of the European Continent is widespread and 
broadcast many, many times over. It is very difficult to reach a 


number of the next of kin, however, and with the expectation that 


they will really appreciate or understand the condition. They want 
their deceased brought back. 

Senator Haypgen. What is the choice, on a percentage basis be- 
tween interment in a national cemetery in the United States or in a 
private cemetery where the man came from? 

Colonel Wuicuenr. Sir, the percentage is that about 22 percent go 


into a national cemetery, the balance go into private cemeteries. 

Senator HaypEN. Does that result in a greater expense to the 
Government? 

Colonel WuicHer. It is more expensive, sir, to bury in a private 
cemetery than in a national cemetery. 

Senator Haypen. Is it just merely the burial expenses? 

General FeLpMan. Not more expensive to the Government. It is 
more costly for the individual to have a private burial in a private 
cemetery than the cost of the Government in that same burial. 

Senator Haypren. Does the Government pay the cost in the event 
that the body is shipped to a private cemetery? 

Colonel Wuicuer. In the case of a private cemetery, the Govern- 
ment allows the next of kin up to $125 for burial which covers hearse 
hire, cost of opening and closing the grave, and limited ceremonies. 


SEARCH AND RECOVERY OPERATIONS 


Senator O’Manoney. Because of the public interest involved in 
this matter, | should like to insert in the record at this point, page 432 
of the justification, which covers the estimate for search and recovery 
operations, amounting to $350,000. 
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I note that provision is made in this estimate for $150,000 to cover 
search and recovery of the remains of deceased soldiers in Korea. | 
think it would be well to supplement what is said here in this page by 
oral testimony about the details of this operation, how you go about it, 
how many persons are employed in it, and what is generally done. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Prosect 443. Disrpostrion oF REMAINS 


(c) Search and recovery operations, $350,000.—It is estimated that search and 
recovery requirements for the fiscal year for current deaths world-wide will ap- 
proximate $75,000. Past experience indicates that deaths which require search 
and recovery operations occur in isolated, inaccessible places and it is necessary 
to use the services of guides, pack animals, divers, etc., and make use of special! 
equipment to recover the bodies. 

Provision is made in fiscal year 1952 for $125,000 to cover the anticipated search 
and recovery operations required for World War II remains that are expected to 
be reported to the Department of the Army by local populace in all theaters of 
the world at an approximate rate of 30 per month. 

Provision is made in fiscal year 1952 for $150,000 to cover search and recovery 
operations in Korea. 


SEARCH AND RECOVERY OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


Colonel Wuicuer. I have general information, not very specific 
on it, because I am not in the operating field, I am in the budget field. 

At the present time, sir, we are starting from Pusan and making a 
continuous sweep of the area where various battles have occured. 
trying to recover every remain in that area. We gather information 
from the Koreans, in the vicinity. 

Maybe they saw or know of a body that is interred. This sweeping 
team picks up the body and returns it to Pusan. Normally, military 
troops are used for this purpose. They are suppleme nted. by local 
indigenous labor. 

The search operation normally does not occur until after the battle 
is over and things have quieted down. 

For instance, at the present time, we have, I believe, two months ago, 
started sweeping from Pusan, the smallest perimeter around Pusan, 
sweeping on out, going well toward the thirty-eighth parallel. 

[ have no information as to the number of remains we have obtained 
from this search operation or what it would be. It probably is 
considerable. 

In searching, also, if we had a ship that went down off the Coast oi 
Korea and we needed to hire various types of equipment from th: 
indigenous source, we would go to a great amount of expense to recover 
the remains that were there. 

Senator O’Manonry. What about the process of identification? 


IDENTIFICATION OF DECEASED 


Colonel Wuicuer. In the identification, sir, remans are brought 
back to a central point. We have various experts, anthropologists, 
civilians that we hired and have sent over to Japan to process thi 
bodies. 

We also have embalmers who are experts in their field. Thes 
people, through the various processes, technical processes, identify th 
remains. In addition to that, when the man is interred, we have 2 


— —-  . 
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fingerprint chart that was taken. It, in turn, is sent back to Wash- 
ington, where it is checked by the FBI against the files they have in 
their possession. If we find that there is a conflict, then we request 
the overseas command to verify. 

Senator O’Manonery. Let us explain this FBI fingerprinting. You 
mean that the FBI has fingerprints of all of the military personnel? 

Colonel Waicuer. Yes, sir; they have them in their files, and they 
verify the fingerptints we have sent over to them from this burial 
report, and verify the identity of the individual. 

Senator Tuyr. At the time the man is inducted, he has his finger- 
prints taken and recorded. So they would have that of all of the 
troops. 

Senator O’Maunoney. I understand. 

Colonel Wuicuer. In addition to that, sir, when a man is inducted, 
the dentist takes information and puts it on a tooth chart, which, in 
turn, gets into the man’s record and is filed normally in St. Louis, for 
the period of time he is in the United States. Any time he has any 
dental work done overseas, the record gets into his 201 file, into his 
service record. That, in turn, finds its way back to The Adjutant 
General, where we extract and make comparisons of the burial report, 
which shows the tooth information on it; we make a detailed compari- 
son of those charts to be sure that there is no question of the identity 
of the individual. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, every scientific device is used 
to make certain of the identification. 

Colonel Wuicuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. And then the parents or relatives of a soldier 
who lost his life in Korea, or elsewhere, have every reason to believe 
that when the body is returned it is the body of the person represented? 

Colonel Wuicuer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Thank you very much. I think this will be 
of great satisfaction to many people to have that very clear statement 
made. I thank you very much, Colonel Whicher. 


FOREIGN MAIL POSTAGE 


General MarsHauu. This project as shown on page 434, covers 
items as shown from that page on. 

On page 436 an item listed as “Communications services,”’ while 
t is not in the usual sense known for the communication li covers, 
pecial-delivery and air-mail postage for the Army throughout the 
world, in airmailing and special-delivery charges for reports of various 
kinds that are required to be sent from one place to another, it is 
placed in that fashion. 

Senator O’Manoney. I sce. 

| notice that postage is required on all matters to and from foreign 
countries, except Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and Panama, and for inter- 
country communication outside of the United States. 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That will be four countries that do not re- 
juire such postage? 

General MarsHauu. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. How is the transaction handled with these 


ur? 
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General Marsuauu. I am not qualified to answer that. That is 
handled by The Adjutant General. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Decker, do you have any answer to 
that? 

General Decker. No, sir; I do not know what the agreement is. 
If I may, [ will insert that for the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you, I will appreciate that if you will 
do so. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


POSTAGE ON MAIL TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The four countries indicated have, with certain other countries of South and 
Central America, agreed by treaty to transport franked mail without charge to 
the United States Government. The quantity of mail destined to other than 
these four is insignificant. The list is published on page 23, volume 2, of the 
United States Official Postal Guide. 


Senator O’Manoney. Did you want to say something, General 
Marshall? 

General MarsHaui. The next page covers an item of contractual 
services, which is, as it says, a miscellaneous items group, and strictly 
a contingency item, to cover any charges which are not otherwise 
provided for but must be approved by the Quartermaster General. 


RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, if you do not mind, we will turn over 
to the recruiting expenses, on page 440. 

On this, I would like very much to have some statement with 
respect to the expenses of national advertising. 

Colonel Catpwe tu. I represent General Hanley who is ill and in 
Walter Reed Hospital, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. I am very sorry to hear that. 

Colonel CaLpweti. Would you care to have me make a statement 
to begin with? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, I think that will be well. We will put 
this statement into the record, and it will expedite the matter. 

Colonel Catpwe.u. I will be glad to make a short statement on 
the entire recruiting program, or a short statement on the advertising 
program. 

Senator O’Manonery. Perhaps we should have a statement on the 
entire recruiting program, but I want particular emphasis on the 
advertising campaigns. 

Colonel Catpwe.tu. The United States Army and Air Force Re- 
cruiting Service handles recruiting for both the Army and the Air 
Force. 

The recruiting service is a joint agency established by agreement 
between the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Air 
Force with authority for the coordination of the plans, direction, and 
the supervision vested in The Adjutant General, Department of the 
Army, and in the Chief of the Personnel Procurement. 

We are responsible for two closely related operations; the first is 
that of giving preinduction mental and physical examinations to all 
selective-service registrants, and processing all inductees into any of 
the armed services requiring such personnel. 
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At present, draftees are being accepted only by the Army and the 
Marine Corps. It is planned that when the Air Force and Navy 
find need for draftees, we shall be the processing agent for them also. 

Our second responsibility is that of securing voluntary enlistments, 
examining them, and preparing for shipment to United States Army or 
United States Air Force training centers. 

Senator Haypren. Let me get that clear. If a man is drafted, you 
will process him for all three services and if he volunteers, for only two 
services? 

Colonel Catpwe... If he is drafted he is now only going to the 
Army or Marines. We started inducting for the Marines 2 months 
ago, sir. 

Senator Haypren. But if there were to be inductions for the Navy, 
would you still handle that? 

Colonel Catpwe t. If they are inducted in the Navy, we do expect 
to handle that also, if and when the Navy decides to take inductees. 

Senator Haypren. But so long as voluntary recruiting goes, the 
Navy recruits its own personnel? 

Colonel Catpwe.u. Yes, sir. I made one mistake. We started 
inducting Marines the first of this month, which was 2 days ago. 

The Selective Service mission is to perform the functions of selective 
service processing, and we established at 103 of our 106 recruiting main 
stations adequate facilities to accomplish the preinduction and induc- 
tion examining and processing. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 


To accommodate the numbers to be examined and processed, we 
increased the capacity of existing installations, and where necessary, 
hired civilians to perform the added administrative and clerical duties. 

This administrative work consists of completion of forms, issuing 
orders, feeding, billeting, and transportation of the selectees. 

The operational processing requires receiving the registrants and 
mentally and physically examining them. 

Clerical work, such as making strength-accounting reports, and 
conducting correspondence with local draft boards is required. Alt 
activities must be closely coordinated with the State selective-service 
headquarters. 

The facilities established by the Recruiting Service to perform this 
mission examined about 1,500,000 selectees as of March 1951. We 
expect to induct 570,000 of this above figure. Our induction goal for 
fiscal year 1952 is about 170,000 selective-service registrants. 


THE VOLUNTEER ENLISTMENT MISSION 


This is to obtain the manpower required by the Army and the 
Air Force to fulfill strength requirements, and it is essential that a 
vigorous recruiting effort be undertaken to secure volunteers. 

This program is in consonance with the desires of the Congress, 
which directed, in the writing of the Selective Service Act, Public 
Law 759, Eightieth Congress, under section 20, that: 

The Secretary of the Army for the Army and the Air Force, and the Secretary 
of the Navy for the Navy and Marine Corps, are hereby authorized and directed 
to initiate and carry forward an intensified voluntary enlistment campaign in an 
effort to obtain the required personnel strength. 
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In fiseal year, 1951, we obtained approximately 433,000 voluntary 
enlistments. 

The volunteer enlistment goal for the United States Army and the 
United States Air Force for fiscal year 1952 is 575,000 enlistees. The 
securing of these numbers is our most important mission, and by far 
our most difficult. 

Included in this procurement objective are 59,500 volunteer WAC’s 
and WAF’s and 7,000 nurses and medical specialists. Other special 
personnel procurement drives are for specialists such as doctors, 
aviation cadets, officer candidates, and other technicians required by 
the Army and the Air Force. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I say, General Feldman, that I am 
called away from the session at this time, because of an engagement 
which I cannot avoid. 

We really have very little left. Before leaving, I want to say to 
you that I understand that you are to retire on the 1st of September. 

General FetpmMan. The 30th of September, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. Well, that is 29 days more of good service. 

You have appeared before this committee for many years in the 
past and you have served overseas and you have had active service. 
I understand you have had over 40 years of service in the United 
States Army. 

General FetpmMan. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. I want to say that my personal relations 
with you have been most pleasing at all times and I am thoroughly 
satisfied, as I am sure all members of the committee are, with your 
readiness to respond to every question that has been propounded, 
and with the completeness of the information which is developed in 
your answers. 

I regret very much, sir, that you are retiring, but, may I now com- 
pliment you, sir, on the record that you have made? 

General FetpMan. Thank you very much, sir. I appreciate that 
very much. 

Senator O’Manoney. I hope that we will see you many times in 
the future. 

May I say that the research and development item has already 
been covered several days ago, so it will not be necessary to go into 
that. 

Senator Tuyr. You must have been a very young man when you 
commenced your service. I was thinking, if you are retiring, and 
you have 40 years of service, you must have been a very young man. 

General FetpMan. Thank you very much. I will be 62 on Sep- 
tember 10. 

Senator Taye. Physically, you do not look it. 

General FrtpMan. I do not feel it physically, either, sir. I might 
add that this will be one copy of the record that I will ask for. 

Senator HaypeEn (presiding). We will proceed, gentlemen. 


ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


Colonel Catpwetu. I would like to give about four reasons why 
we are continuing the advertising on a reduced budget for this next 
fiscal year. 

As I already stated, the Selective Service Act specifically directed 
an intensified voluntary enlistment campaign to be carried out. That 
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is going forward. It is also the announced policy at present of the 
Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force that per- 
sonnel requirements of both services will be met insofar as possible 
by voluntary recruitment. 

The special recruitment objectives, for nurses, medical technicians, 
aviation cadets, doctors, individuals possessing special skills, critical 
categories, men and women with prior service and training, these are 
dependent upon volunteers, and we are making special campaigns to 
get them. 

At present we are having a special advertising campaign for the 
enlistment of men who have finished their enlistments, and we want 
them to reenlist immediately. 

Senator Haypen. They are not being subjected to the draft? 

Colonel CaLpwELu. No, sir; they are not subject to the draft. 
Also, some of them are beyond the draft age, but we still would like to 
get them back in the Army, because of their prior military training. 

Senator Haypen. You want to retain their experience. 

Colonel CaALpwELu. Also, we are carrying on an intensive ad- 
vertising campaign right now for WAC’s and WAF’s for the Army 
and the Air Force. Women are not, and probably will not, be subject 
to the draft, and we have plenty of use for them in the Army and the 
Air Force. At present, we only have about 15,000 of them combined, 
and our goal is around 60,000 WAC’s and WAF’s. 

The recruiting advertising in the past has created a favorable 
climate in the public opinion, and in which the Army and the United 
States Air Force can present their recruiting messages. 

The reputation of the soldier and airman have been enhanced by 
the continuing advertising and publicity campaigns. 

A discontinuation of paid advertisement at this time would lose 
much of the good effect which has already been obtained through 
continuity of advertising. 


ADVERTISING BUDGET DECREASED 


Senator Haypren. Well, the figures show here, on page 443, the 
total amount of money expended in fiscal year 1950 averaged at 
about the sum of $10 a man. Now, this year, you are asking for 
less money. 

Colonel Catpweti. We are asking approximately 50 percent less 
for advertising. 

Senator Haypren. Will the cost per person be increased? 

Colonel CALDWELL. The cost will be decreased. We are going after 
more volunteers, and we have already, as shown on the next line, 
secured more volunteers in the first half of the fiscal year 1951——-we 
already show that we are gaining more volunteers for less money, 
and we expect to do the same thing in fiseal 1952. 

Senator Haypren. It gives an impression that when a man knows 
that he is going to be drafted anyhow, he is inclined to volunteer. 

Colonel CaLpwe.u. That is one of the best recruiters we have; this 
draft law. 

Senator Haypren. And I assume that the advertising that you 
undertook in prior years, was because that pressure did not exist 
that incentive did not exist: 
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Colonel CALDWELL. Yes, sir. However, we still would like to have 
a reduced advertising budget to keep up the advertising continuity 
that we have established in the past 5 years. 

Senator HaypEen. It can be readily understood that there are these 
categories that you mentioned that canriot be obtained through selec- 
tive service—that that would be your primary objective. 


MORALE OF ENLISTEES 


Colonel CaLpwELL. Yes, sir; that runs into the argument of the 
volunteer versus the selectee; the volunteer is much better for the 
Army or the Air Force, than the draftee, first from a dollar point of 
view. The volunteer comes in for 3 years, Army, or 4 years, Air 
Force, or more. That means for his training, for his uniform, for the 
time in the pipeline it is a lesser cost. 

Also, the mental attitude of the volunteer is better. He has come in 
of his own will; he has not been forced in, so we have a better mental 
attitude in that man, than the man who has come in prepared to stay 
his 24 months and then probably get out. 

The reenlistment rate of the volunteers runs from 40 to 50 percent, 
whereas the reenlistment rate of the selectees only runs about 10 
percent. 

Senator Haypren. That would affect the mental attitude, there is 
no question about that. 

Are all volunteer enlistments for a 3-year period? 

Colonel CaLpwe.i. They may volunteer for only 2 vears, the same 
length as the draft. However, that is a very small percent—less than 
2 percent of them are enlisting for that. Most of them are for 3 years, 
and there is a provision whereby they may enlist for four or six or in- 
definite periods of enlistment. 

Senator Haypen. Is there any incentive to do that? 

Colonel CALDWELL. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Crossy. The individual is encouraged in his continuity of 
career, and the emphasis is on the career training, the establishment of 
career ladders in various types of occupation in the Army, and it is 
encouraged in this manner. 

The man also gets additional reenlistment bonus or allowance for 
longer periods of time. Some men prefer to forecast their future in 
longer periods. 

Senator Haypen. Have you any questions? 

Senator Tyr. No; I have none, Mr. Chairman. 

The only question, Mr. Chairman, would be whether there was 
need for any recruiting when you have selective service, but I think 
the colonel very clearly explained that, that you could not get an 
explanation to the individual that there was an opportunity for him 
to enlist unless you carried on a campaign and unless you publicized 
the fact that he could enlist, even though there was selective service 
in existence. 

I think that there lies the benefit of the publicity, and that you can 
curtail it—and you are curtailing it—but you must have a certain 
amount of it in order that that individual will be informed that he 
can enlist, even though he has registered under selective service. 
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Colonel Cautpwe tu. Another thing, for the paid advertisement, 
you might say that we are receiving approximately 10 or 20 times 
public service or free advertisement, which we probably obtain by 
using the paid advertisements. ; 

Senator HaypENn. That is one thing | wanted to ask with respect 
to the attitude of newspapers, magazines, and others, other media of 
advertising. Do you find them cooperative in writing stories in con- 
nection with this? 

Colonel Catpweit. The magazines are very cooperative in writing 
stories. However, they do not give us free adve rtising in their pages. 

The newspapers and the radio, particularly, give us a great deal of 
public service space and time. 

Senator Haypen. What is the comparative amount paid to news- 
papers, compare «| to magazines? 

Colonel Catpwen. In percent figures, sir, of 100 percent, approxi- 
mately 20 percent goes into newspapers and supplements, 35 percent 
into radio and television, 25 percent into magazines, and then prepara- 
tion, publicity, films and ruaien aids, take the remaining 20 percent, 
sir. 

Senator Haypen. Now, in dollars, how does it go? 


AMOUNT OF ADVERTISING BUDGET 


Colonel Catpwet.. In dollars, our total budget this year, national 
budget, is $2,100,000; $420,000 for newspaper and supplements, 


$735,000 for radio and television. That is mostly radio—very little 
television. 

Magazines, $525,000. The rest, preparation, publicity, sales, 
training and films, runs approximately $400,000. 

Senator Haypen. Of course, the magazine rates are much higher, 
[ assume, than newspaper rates? 

Colonel Caupwetu. Yes, sir. Our local advertising is mostly 
newspapers and radio. 

Senator Haypen. Considering the fact that a study of the postal 
rates indicates the magazines are receiving very heavy subsidies by 
having the material that they print tr ansported at much less than 
cost, they could afford to be liberal in this respect. 

Your statement will be made a part of the record, Colonel. 1 think 
that will be all. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT IN JUSTIFICATION OF UNniTep States ArMy AND UNITED STaTeEs 
Arr Force ReervuttiInG AcTIVITIES 
EXTENT OF RESPONSIBILITY 

The ‘Recruiting Service” is a joint agency established by agreement between 
the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force with authority for 
the coordination of the plans, direction, and the supervision vested in The Ad- 
jutant General, Department of the Army. 

We are responsible for two closely related operations; the first is that of giving 
preinduction mental and physical examinations to all selective-service registrants 
and processing all inductees into any of the armed services requiring sueh per- 
sonnel. At present, draftees are being accepted only by the Army and the Marine 
Corps. It is planned that when the Air Force and Navy find need for draftees, 
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we shall be the processing agent for them also. Our second responsibility is that 
of securing voluntary enlistments, examining them, and preparing for shipment 
to United States Army or United States Air Force training centers. 


THE SELECTIVE-SERVICE MISSION 


To perform the functions of selective-service processing, we established at 103 
of our 106 recruiting main stations adequate facilities to accomplish the pre- 
induction and induction examining and processing. To accommodate the num- 
bers to be examined and processed, we increased the capacity of existing installa- 
tions and, where necessary, hired civilians to perform the added administrative 
and clerical duties. This administrative work consists of completion of forms, 
issuing orders, feeding, billeting, and transportation of the selectees. The opera- 
tional processing requires receiving the registrants and mentally and physically 
examining them. Clerical work such as making strength accounting reports and 
conducting correspondence with local draft boards is required. All activities 
must be closely coordinated with the State selective-service headquarters. 

The facilities established by the recruiting service to performs this mission 
examined about 1,500,000 selectees as of March 1951. We expect to induct 
570,000 of these. Of this above figure our induction goal for fiscal year 1952 is 
about 170,000 selective service registrants. 


THE VOLUNTEER ENLISTMENT MISSION 


To obtain the manpower required by the Army and the Air Force to fulfill 
strength requirements, it is essential that a vizorous recruiting effort be under- 
taken to secure volunteers. ‘This program is in consonance with the desires of 
the Congress who directed in the writing of the Selective Service Act, Public Law 
759, Eightieth Congress, under section 20, that: ‘“The Secretary of the Army for 
the Army and the Air Force, and the Secretary of the Navy for the Navy and 
Marine Corps, are hereby authorized and directed to initiate and carry forward 
an intensified voluntary enlistment campaign in an effort to obtain the required 
personnel strengths.” 

In fiscal year 1951, we obtained approximately 433,000 voluntary enlistments. 
The volunteer enlistment goal for the United States Army and the United States 
Air Force for fisca! year 1952 is 575,000 enlistees. The securing of these numbers 
is our most important mission and by far our most difficult. Included in this 
procurement objective are 59,500 volunteer WACs and WAFs and 7,000 nurses 
and medical specialists. Other special personnel procurement drives are for 
specialists such as doctors, aviation cadets, officer candidates, and other tech- 
nicians required by the Army and the Air Force. 

The emphasis placed on securing the highest possible number of volunteers to 
provide the military strength for the Army and the Air Force is predicated on 
sound economic principles. Because of the longer term of service of the volunteer, 
the training, transportation, clothing, and other costs for a given maintained 
strength is lessened. In addition, long-term recruiting costs are reduced since 
personnel turnover is much less with a volunteer-manned service. Whereas 
40 to 50 percent of the volunteers reenlist for another term of service, only 10 
percent of the draftees volunteer to extend their service period. ‘The explanation 
of this involves the varied career preferences of youths. Many of those volun- 
teering for enlistment are seeking a particular training or career available to them 
in the service. Those drafted have deliberately forezone the opportunity of 
enlistment, and many look upon this service period as an interruption of a planned 
career in other fields. In short, the volunteer group is preconditioned to remain 
in service, while the other group is preconditioned to leave the service at the 
earliest opportunity. 

In order to meet to the greatest extent possible the manpower requirements of 
the Army and the Air Force from volunteer sources, the recruiting service conducts 
a continuous voluntary enlistment campaign. There are three integrated efforts 
supporting this campaign. There is the seeking out of young eligibles through 
personal contact; this is the job assigned to our field recruiters. ‘Lhere is the 
national and local advertising campaign which brings to the attention of the 
public, and particularly the young men, the personal benefits and satisfactions 
derived from volunteer service. There is the continuous reenlistment drive 
conducted by unit commanders within the service but supported with printed 
material furnished by the recruiting service. 

Although ours is a national effort, our success depends considerably on the 
effectiveness of the recruiters in the local communities. The locating, interviewing, 
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and interesting young men in enlistment requires recruiters. Necessarily assigned 
to this duty are soldiers and airmen who are making a career of the service, who 
know its life and benefits and can speak from personal experience. Our own 
experience has solidly preved that only a man in uniform can accomplish this 
recruiting task. Civilians can perform the administrative and processing tasks 
within our service but they are not able successfully to perform this canvassing 
task. 

The national and local advertising expended for this program is an essential 
and contributing factor in the over-all success of our voluntary enlistment cam- 
paign. The advertising we do through magazines, newspapers, and radio, seeks 
to personalize the Army and the Air Force needs for young men. The young 
public is well acquainted through news stories with what the services are doing 
for the Nation, but they are not fully aware of the training, experience, and 
physical bene fits that accrue to the individual who becomes a working part of the 
Army or the Air Force. Our advertising provides information on service oppor- 
tunities which is of direct interest to young men and their families. This adver- 
tising campaign assists the recruiter in the same manner as national advertising 
by corporations assist their salesmen—advertising brings the prospect and the 
recruiter closer together; it saves personnel by saving the canvassing time required 
to enlist a man. 

For fiscal vear 1952, we have allocated $3,100,000 of our budget for this purpose 
The actual advertising produced by this expenditure is many, many times that 
amount. This increased benefit is due to the generous public service time and 
space donated to the recruiting service without charge by the radio and publishing 
industries. 

ESTIMATED COST OF PROGRAM 


Recruiting volunteers in the numbers which the Army and the Air Force re- 
quire in fiscal year 1952 will be a big and difficult job. There are many uncon- 
trollable factors such as, the size of the labor market, the international situation, 
and the economic situation which directly influence the enlistment rates and 
service needs and thereby directly affects the total procurement, cost. 

No allowance has been made for possible increases resulting from changed con- 
ditions or increased responsibilities. For fiscal year 1952 we are asking for a 
total budget of $10,000,000. This compares with $15,000,000 for fiscal year 
1951, or one-third less. We have estimated fiscal year 1952 expenditures by 
projecting present costs for current operations. Within the past several days 
we have been asked to survey our facilities for the handling of quantitative and 
qualitative distribution of manpower to the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. This additional responsibility will place an increased 
administrative burden on our organization not considered in the present budget 
estimate. We do not know at this time the extent of this workload, but we are 
going to try to do it with the funds we are asking for in this budget. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


General Marsnatu. The next subject, sir, is the “Education of 
dependents,” on page 446, and it will be presented by Colonel Brodie. 

Colonel Bropir. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypren. Do you have a prepared statement, Colonel 
Brodie? 

Colonel Broprr. No, sir; I do not. 

In fiscal 1952 budget, in addition to the normal increase of eligible 
children, due to troop movements and overseas operations, this year 
we are charged with approximately 3,000 eligible children in Panama 
that was not reflected in our 1951 budget, plus an additional 1,000 
eligible children of military attachés, Army groups, military advisory 
groups, all over the world. 

At present, we are operating 111 elementary schools all over the 
world, and 25 secondary or high schools. We were operating in Ger- 
many, SHAPE, Austria, the Far East, Trieste, Greece, Turkey, and 
of course, this year, we will be in the Canal Zone. 
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Senator Haypren. I cannot quite understand the necessity for the 
Canal Zone appropriation. Are there no public schools maintained 
by the Panama Canal? . 

Colonel Bropir. There are public schools, sir, but this year we have 
been charged by higher authority to provide for that education. 

Senator Haypen. The educational service rendered by the Panama 
Canal? 

Colonel Broprie. It is now going to be reimbursed to them. 

Senator HaypEeN. It was not so before? 

Colonel Bropir. No, sir; this was not reflected in our 1951 budget. 

Senator Thre. Mr. Chairman, might I ask why the change of 
policy? 

Colonel Bropir. There has been a law. Evidently, there is some 
law. I will have to get it for you. 

Senator Haypen. You might include that statute in the record. 

Colonel Bropre. Yes, sir; there is a statutory law now that makes 
it mandatory that we pay the Government of Panama for all of the 
children that are going to be educated there of the Department of 
Defense. (P. L. 841, 81st Cong.) 

Senator HaypEN. Now, that is not the Panama Republic, but the 
Government, the American Government of the Canal Zone? 

Colonel Bropir. That is right, sir. 

Senator Haypen. | assume, of course, that that would not be the 
total increase in expense, because oo they were bearing it 
through that agency, and now we will bear it this way. 

The only more far-reaching effect maaad be that I understand 
there is a movement on foot to make the Panama Canal entirely 
self-sustaining. If that were the case, we would be relieved of this 
burden, which would be one activity we would not have to sustain. 

General Decker. | think that is one reason behind it, Senator; 
this is a bookkeeping transaction and although the Government 
paid it before, through the mediuta of the Canal Zone Budget, the 
Army will now pay it. The Government will still be paying for it, 
but in a different appropriation. 

Senator Haypren. As far as the continental United States is 
concerned, you conduct those schools? 

General Decker. That is now under the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, United States Federal Security Agency, they are now charged 
with budgeting and providing for the education of all children- 
all eligible children. 

Senator Haypen. The way it was a few years ago, the Marine 
Corps was contributing at one rate in one Chen and the Army at 
another rate in another place and the United States Reclamation 
Service, where it constructed a camp, at another rate. 

My understanding is that this law that you referred to consolidated 
all that under one agency, and paid a common rate. 

General Decker. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Haypen. | think that applicable provision of that law 
might well be included in this record, just to get the educational pro- 
gram all in one place in the record. 

There is no money in this budget for that purpose? 

Colonel Bropiz. No, sir; no money. We are prohibited by Public 
Law 874 to budget for this. That is already budgeted for in the other. 
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Senator Haypen. If you will show that in the provision of the law, 
it will be satisfactory. 

Colonel Bropigz. Yes, sir. 

(The provision of the law referred to is as follows:) 

Section 8 (d) Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress reads as follows: 

“No appropriation to any department or agency of the United States, other 
than an appropriation to carry out this act, shall be available during the period 
beginning July 1, 1951, and ending June 30, 1954, for the same purposes as this 
act, except that nothing in this subsection or in subsection (c) of this section shall 
affect the availability of appropriations for the maintenance and operation of 
school facilities on Federal property under the control of the Atomie Energy 
Commission.” 


PERSONNEL IN EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, before we leave that, if it could be 
explained why the increase, it would be of assistance. I note here the 
actual number of persons so engaged in fiscal 1950 was 340 and now 
the estimate for 1952 is 966. Am I correct in that? 

Colonel Bropiz. Yes, sir; you are correct. 

Senator Turk. That has definitely increased almost twice again 
the number of people so engaged. It would be well to reflect why or 
where the economy will-be to the other agencies that had previously 
supervised that, so as to make certain that we are not continuing the 
expenditures over in some other agency, and then adding this ex- 
penditure to your department. 

Colonel Bropie. In fiscal 1950, you will note that we had 340 
personrel in permanent positions. In 1950, we did not budget for 
Japan. Japan, in 1950, was under the separate command, and there- 
fore was not reflected in this 1950 budget: The positions in Japan 
alone are 380 positions. So, if you add 380 to 340 you begin to get a 
proper budget. 

In addition to that, we did not have in 1950, or were not operating 
a school in Turkey, nor were we operating a school in Greece. Now, 
actually, if you go to the estimate of 1951, you see 667 positions. 
The closing enrollment reports of 1951 disclose that we actually had 
806 positions, but, due to budgetary limitations, we could only supply 
from appropriated funds sufficient money to pay for 667 positions. 

The difference between 667 and the 806 positions in 1951, was paid 
for locally from other nonappropriated funds. That money was 

taken from nonappropriated funds, or from tuition fees charged to the 
parents concerned. 

Senator Haypen. Well, are you increasing the number or the 
facilities for educational purposes in Turkey over what you had there? 

Colonel Bropie. Yes, sir; in Turkey, for 1952, we are setting up 10 
positions, and, in Greece, we are setting up 7 positions. 

Senator THyr. And you had no ass before? 

Colonel Bropiz. None in 1951 at all, 

Senator Toye. Why the need for sant now? You have had 
personnel in Greece. 

Colonel Bropiz. The money was used from MDAP money. 

Senator Tuy. So from a standpoint, the educational facilities and 
educational activities were being conducted, but were paid for out of a 
different fund? 

Colonel Bropir. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Tuy. Was it conducted in Turkey? 

Colonel Bropin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyen. And paid for from another fund? 

Colonel Broptixn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you had to extend your educational facilities 
in both those countries? . 

Colonel Bropie. Yes, sir; because of additional personnel that 
have been assigned there. 

For example, this year we will have to operate six schools in France, 
and in 1951 we did not have any positions there, whatsoever. But, 
in our SHAPE headquarters, for 1952, we will have 22 positions set 
up to operate 6 schools in France. 

Senator Tuyr. Due to the implementation of the Atlantic Pact? 

Colonel Bropir. Yes, sir. 

I might say this. The $200 is not sufficient to pay for the total 
cost of education of a child and, in every case, we have always come 
up with a deficit. 

Senator Haypen. Apparently, according to these figures, while 
your personnel has increased, you have had deductions in some other 
expenses. 

Colonel Bropie. Well, a lot of times, each year, we do not find it 
necessary to buy books, or we do not replace them but probably once 
in every 3 or4 years. It is the same way with desks, typewriters, and 
other items of equipment. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Senator Haypen. Well, your “Other contractual services’ have 
dropped down to $704,000. How is that explained? 


Colonel Bropir. The “Other contractual services” in 1950 and 1951 
were for ZI, or the continental limits of the United States, and we do 
not have that this year. 

This other $704,000, however, will be contractual services in Panama 
and contractual services for the military attachés, the military ad- 
visory groups, and the Army groups, where we will not have sufficient 
chidren to warrant the establishment of-a school. Therefore, the 
education will be done either on a contractual basis, such as a local 
school, approved school, or an approved correspondence course. 

Senator HaypEeN. That does not necessarily mean the employment 
of tutors? 

Colonel Bropir. No, sir. 

Senator Haypen. I believe that covers it. 

Colonel Bropir. Thank you, sir. 


SPECIAL SERVICES PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. CHARLES W. CHRISTENBERRY, CHIEF, 
SPECIAL SERVICES DIVISION, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
DEPARIMENT OF THE ARMY 


WELFARE OF ENLISTED MEN 


General Decker. We still have ‘Welfare of enlisted men” to 
cover the first subappropriation in the book. 
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The witnesses to present that are here, sir. The first witness is 
General Christenberry, who will present the budget for the Special 
Services Division. 

Senator Hayprn. In the interests of time, would it be practicable 
to submit the justification in full, and then to high light it? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. We will have the statement inserted in 
the record, and have the principal witness bigh light the statement. 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


General CurIstENBERRY. I| will go ahead and give a brief statement, 
and then insert this prepared statement. 

We are prepared to justify this request for funds of $8,861,000 for 
the Special Services program. 

This amounts to 53 cents per man per month. 

1 will not give the mission of the Special Services; that is in the 
prepared statement which is being placed in the record. 

The importance of this program is brought out and is recognized by 
the President of the United States in the Executive order which he 
signed at the White House on the 27th of October 1948, and which is 
included in the prepared statement. 

More recent than that, the free time in the Armed Forces has been 
covered by the President’s Committee as of February 28, 1951, and 
throughout that report the Committee has stressed the importance of 
free-time programing, due to the increased national-defense forces 
and the youth of our recent forces, which makes the problem all the 
more acute, especially since thousands of them are continuously 
returning back to civilian life. 

As page 7 of the chaplain’s report of the President’s Committee 
stated, “it is now the Government's policy to endeavor to see to it 
that the sons and daughters of our citizens will be better when they 
come out of the service than when they went into the service.” 

I also will leave out the general statement of what we provide, 
Mr. Chairman, if vou desire, because it is in the prepared statement; 
and I will simply state that the normal activities provided include 
sports, service clubs, libraries, crafts shops, musical programs, soldier 
shows, and other proper recreational activities which are desired by 
the soldiers and which will increase their satisfaction with their military 
environment, and which, of course, will increase their effectiveness as 
soldiers. 

For the fiscal year 1952 the program for the welfare of enlisted 
men and women will require continued emphasis, and great import- 
ance is placed on these matters by the President of the United States, 
the Department of Defense, the Department of the Army, civilians, 
parents of soldiers, the churches, the press, and the country generally 

We are prepared to explain o1 justify any item of the budget that 
the committee desires. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. 

Is there a further prepared statement to go into the record? 

General CurisTENBERRY. Yes, sir; there is a complete prepared 
statement. 

Senator HayprEN. Your statement will be made a part of the record. 

The statement referred to is as follows:) 


84975—5 
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STATEMENT BY Bric. GEN. CHARLES W. CHRISTENBERRY, CHIEF, SPECIAL 
Services Division, Apsuranr GENERAL’s OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 


It is my privilege to jusiify the request for appropriated funds for fiscal vear 
1952, amounting to $8,861,000, to support the Special Services program for the 
welfare of enlisted men of the Army. This request for fiscal vear 1952 of $8,861,000 
amounts to 53 cenis per man per month. The appropriations are requested 
under the appropriation ‘‘Quartermaster service, Army,” subappropriation, 
‘Welfare of enlisted men,” projects 401, 402, 403, and 404. 

The mission of Special Services is (1) to stimulate, develop, and maintain the 
mental and physical well-being of military personnel through soldier participation 
in planned leisure-time sports, entertainment, and recreational activities; and 
(2) to provide personne! and facilities, as well as supplies, material, and equipment, 
not otherwise provided in tables of organization and equipment, tables of allow- 
ances, or by other Department of the Army agencies necessary for the promotion 
of individual or mass participation in all phases of the recreational program in all 
echelons of command. : 

This program is planned to meet the needs of the soldier and to increase his 
satisfaction with the life he leads as an enlisted man in the United States Army. 
Unless a planned program and adequate facilities for off-duty recreation are avail- 
able on the post to the soldier, he will seek his relaxation elsewhere and develop 
a considerable degree of dissatisfaction with his military environment. 

The importance of such a program as the Special Services program is recognized 
by the President of the United States in paragraph 1 of Executive Order No. 
10013, which was signed at the White House on October 27, 1948, and which reads 
as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to encourage and 
promote the religious, moral, and recreational welfare and character guidance of 
persons in the Armed Forces and thereby to enhance the military preparedness 
and security of the Nation.” 

The Special Services program provides the American soldier, wherever sta- 
tioned, with a well-rounded, wholesome, entertaining, and constructive program 
of recreation for his off-duty hours. Such a program promotes the general moral, 
mental, physical, and social well-being of the soldier and combats the morale- 
destroying effects of boredom, lonesomeness, and homesickness by providing 
instructive and entertaining projects to occupy his free time. From the stand- 
point of the commander, a good Special Services program provides wholesome 
outlets for the soldier’s energy and interest in his off-duty hours, thus reducing 
unauthorized absences and other disciplinary problems. There is no substitute 
for a happy and contented soldier. A good Special Services program provides 
interesting activities for off-duty time, which increases the soldier’s efficiency 
during his on-duty training period. 

The Special Services program is divided into several activities, as follows: 

Sports.—Our objective is to obtain the maximum participation in sports activi- 
ties by military personnel through a well-organized sports program with a wide 
variety of activities: to provide for entertainment purposes events of spectator 
interests that will aid in building unit solidarity and espirt de corps: to assist in 
the development and maintenance of physical fitness of the military personnel; 
to provide opportunity and incentive for all personnel to engage in soldier sports; 
and to assist in the development of leadership among individuals participating in 
the sports program. 

Competitive sports appeal to the young soldier and greatly contribute to his 
physical fitness and mental alertness. They also develop a spirit of teamwork and 
a will to win among all soldiers, which is of the utmost importance in all military 
operations. 

Service clubs.—These clubs which are located on military installations are the 
hub around which the social life of the enlisted man revolves. They are used 
during off-duty time by enlisted personnel, their families and friends, and must be 
comfortably furnished and have a continuing program of well-directed recreational 
activities. To supervise and direct this organized program of activities, we 
provide professionally trained, well-qualified club directors. 

Libraries.—The Army Library Service is a very necessary adjunct to a well- 
rounded Special Services program. It 1s established and maintained primarily to 


i 


provide adequate quantities of up-to-date reading materials in all subject fields 
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to Army personnel through organized installation and field libraries, in addition 
to providing comfortable, well-lighted, and well-turnished library facilities. This 
service encourages use of library resources for information, technical reading, mili- 
tary and vocational training, recreation and general reference. ‘To effectively 
supervise the library program, we provide trained professional librarians whose 
qualifications equal those of professional civilian.librarians. 

Manual arts and crafts —Most stations, both overseas and in the continental 
United States, are developing well-equipped crafts shops to provide for an ever- 
increasing interest on the part of the enlisted men of the Army in photography, 
woodworking, plastics, leather, ceramics, model making, and other crafts. During 
the past year there have been insistant demands for crafis-shops facilities, both 
overseas and in the United States. In prior fiscal vears Army-wide crafts contests 
and inter-service photography contests have created an intense amount of interes 
among the soldiers in this program. These contesis will be continued. 

Music.— Mosi soldiers are interested in music, and we encourage it as an im- 
portant morale factor. Working in close coordination with the Society for the 
Preservation and Encouragement of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America, Ine. 
there has been developed at most installations in the past vear many soldier 
quartet and choral groups. To assist in this music program, we provide kits of 
Armed Forces song folios and orchestrations for monthly distribution to com- 
mands overseas and in the United States. These kits consist of eight popular songs 
with piano scores and are tremendously popular among the soldiers. 

Soldie ? si OWS, The American soldier loves TO entertain and be entertained 
To answer this need we have a soldier-show program wherein the soldiers are the 
actors, stage hands, Set designers, and may even be the authors and pro lucers. 
The soldier-show program continues to be one of the finest morale builders in the 
Army for participants and spectators alike. 

Other activities —Loecally other activities are sponsored through community 
relations which have great local appeal. In general, Special Services will under- 
take any proper recreational activity which is desired by the soldiers and which 
will increase their satisfaction with their military environment. 

Special services school.—To assist in the training of both officers and enlisted 
men engaged in supervising the Special Services program, there is established the 
Special Services department of the Adjutant General School, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind. The school provides a comprehensive program of instruction in 
all Special Services activities for military and civilian personnel of the Army and 
Air Force. 

During fiseal year 1952 the program for the welfare of enlisted men will require 
continued emphasis. Great importance is placed on these matters by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Department of Defense, the Department of the 
(Army, civilians, parents of soldiers, the churches, the press, and the country 
generally. 

We are prepared to explain and justify each item of the budget to the extent 
vou desire. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. HOWARD G. SMIGELOW, CHIEF, BUDGET 
AND FISCAL BRANCH, SPECIAL SERVICES DIVISION, ADJU- 
TANT GENERAL'S OFFICE 


SPECIAL SERVICES ACTIVITIES 


Senator Haypen. Is there any further witness that desires to speak, 
or will this witness justify the item? 

General Decker. This witness will justify only the items for 
Special Services activities. 

This is on page 194 of the budget books, sir. 

May I state, sir, that the projects in the 500 series deal with educa- 
tion and training and will be defended by other witnesses that are 
here. These witnesses are concerned only with projects in the 400 
series, which appear on page 194. 
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1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Colonel SmicgeLow. That is the summary on page 194 sir, of 
Special Services activities which indicates that we are asking for 
$8,861,000 in fiscal year 1952 as compared to $10,212,500 in fiscal 
year 1951. 

Senator HaypeNn. How do you account for the reduction? 


BUDGET DECREASE 


Colonel SmiceLow. This reduction of approximately 13.23 percent 
over the amount appropriated in 1951 is due principally to two factors; 
first, it is anticipated that there will be fewer camps activated or 
reactivated in fiscal 1952 as compared to fiscal 1951, which will reduce 
the requirements for initial issues of items of supplies and equipment 
for these newly expanded or reactivated camps, which indicates a net 
decrease in our budget of $1,351,500. 

Senator Haypen. In other words, are we arriving at a saturation 
point with respect to the activation of camps? Ordinarily, one would 
think that, with an expanding force, you would have to have more 
camps. 

Colonel SmiceLow. The bulk of the camps were activated last 
year, and the strength of the Army, beginning strength for 1952, 
will be the end strength for fiscal 1952. There will be a small peak, 
but the camps that we have provided with those supplies and equip- 
ment for fiscal 1951 should be sufficient. 

Senator Haypren. And, on the other hand, other items have gone 
up? 

INCREASE IN PERSONNEL COSTS 


Colonel SmiceLtow. Yes, sir. We have had an increase in per- 
sonnel costs. We are not asking for any increase in positions, sir. 
We are asking for funds to cover the pay of personnel for a full year 
instead of a part of a year. 

A good many of these people were hired in the latter part of fiscal 
1951, due to the expansion of the Army. 

Senator HaypEN. Have you any questions, Senator? 

Senator Tuye. | wonder what type of personnel they have? Are 
they entertainers or are they men, women that will be around from 
recreational centers, or service clubs? Just what is the nature of the 
personnel that you employ? 

Colonel SmiceLtow. The personnel that are covered by projects 402 
and 404 cover the pay of service-club directors, administrative and 
clerical personnel, necessary to administer the Special Services pro- 
gram. Under project 403, it covers the pay of professional librarians 
to staff our Army libraries throughout the world. The bulk of the 
personnel that we are asking for is for service-club directors, librarians, 
and for clerical and administrative staff workers. 

Senator Tuy. Will there be any personnel in service centers down- 
town? 

Colonel SmiceLow. No, sir; Senator. The personnel will be only 
for on-post activities. 

Senator Tuyr. On-post. What I meant by downtown would be 
the towns adjacent to a military installation. This will be just those 
employed on the post, and they might be male or female? 
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Colonel SmiceLow. Yes, sir. They will be both, primarily female, 
though. 

Senator Toye. That is the only question I had. 

Senator Haypen. What is your next item? 

General Decker. Senator, the next item is the “Armed Forces In- 
formation and Education program.” P 

This is an agency of the Department of Defense which is responsible 
for performing certain functions for all of the three services. 

Colonel Centner will make a brief statement on this program, sir. 


ARMED Forces INFORMATION AND EpvucaTIonN ProcRAM 


STATEMENTS OF COL. WILLIAM F. CENTNER, DEPUTY CHIEF; 
COL. TOM B. BLOCKNER, CHIEF, INFORMATION BRANCH; 
AND LT, COL. C. G@. KAISER, CHIEF, FISCAL BRANCH, ARMED 
FORCES INFORMATION AND EDUCATION DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Colonel CentNer. I have a rather lengthy prepared statement and 
I have a shorter one I would like to make now. 

Senator Haypen. Let the full statement go into the record, and you 
proceed with your brief statement. We will insert it at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY THE Deputy CuierF, ARMED ForcES INFORMATION AND EpuCcA- 
TION DIVISION, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


In accordance with policies prescribed by the Director of Personnel Policy 
Office of Secretary of Defense, and following consultation with the military de- 
partments, the Armed Forces Information and Education Division formulates 
basic plans and programs and procures common materials necessary to attain 
the objectives of the Armed Forces Information and Education programs. Policy 
control of the Information and Education curriculum and instruction at the Armed 
Forces Information School, Fort Slocum, N. Y., and fiscal support thereof, are 
also ineluded in the responsibilities of the Division. 

The objectives of the Armed Forces Information and Education programs are 
to provide various media of information and education for the use of commanders 
in developing among service personnel intelligent, cooperative and loval effort 
toward the accomplishment of any mission. The accomplishment of this respon- 
sibility is divided between two principal branches of the Division: Information 
sranch and Education Branch. 

The Information Branch provides commanders with appropriate materials and 
services whereby members of the Armed Forces will be informed on matters 
significant to them as individual servicemen and citizens. This includes the 
supply of discussion materials, radio transcriptions, and short-wave programs, 
pocket guides, maps, posters, clip sheets, and photo service for all service personnel. 
The Armed Forces Radio Service at Los Angeles and New York and the Armed 
Forces Press Service in New York are field activities of the Division supporting 
this program. 

The Education Branch encourages educational development and provides 
specific means by which commanders may assure continuing educational oppor- 
tunities for members of their commands in order that the individual may render 
more efficient service in his present assignment, inerease his capabilities for as- 
suming greater responsibility, and satisfy his intellectual desires during his leisure 
time. ‘This Branch is responsible for the formulation of plans and policies, issuance 
of directives, and the provision of services necessary to achieve the objectives 
outlined above. Required educational materials as well as lesson and accredita- 
tion services for service personnel are provided through the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, Madison, Wis. 
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The estimate of $5,736,000 for fiscal vear 1952 is an increase of $674,000 over 
fisecal-vear-1951 appropriations. Representatives of the branches of the Division 
are present to submit such additional information as may be required. 


ARMED FORCES INFORMATION AND EDUCATION DIVISION 


General Decker. This project begins on page 215, Senator. 

Colonel Centner. Mr. Chairman, the Armed Forces Information 
and Education Division of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
develops certain basic plans, programs, and materials for the Armed 
Forces Information and Educational programs. 

The Division is also responsible for the policy direction of the 
curriculum and instruction in information and education at the 
Armed Forces Information School at Fort Slocum. 

This program is primarily for the purpose of assisting commanders 
through the media of information and education in developing among - 
service personnel intelligent, cooperative, and loyal effort toward 
the accomplishment of any mission. 

The information program includes supply of discussion material, 
‘adio transcriptions and shortwave programs, pocket guides, maps, 
posters, clip sheets, and photo service to all service personnel. 


ARMED FORCES RADIO SERVICE 


The Armed Forces Radio Service at Los Angeles and New York, 
and the Armed Forces Press Service in New York, are field activities 
of the Division supporting this program. 

Senator Haypren. Now, let us get it clear. Is this program pri- 
marily directed at informing the enlisted personnel as to why they 
are there and what they are expected to do, or does it also involve 
informing the general public as to what it is going to do or is doing 
in the Army? 

Colonel Centner. No, sir; this applies to service personnel. 

Senator HaypEen. To service personnel only? 

Colonel Cenrner. Only. This does not conflict with the Office of 
Publie Information, for instance, or Public Relations. We inform 
the personnel in the service; it is only for the service. 

Senator Haypen. You mentioned the use of the radio. 

Colonel CentNner. That too, is only for the people in the service. 

Senator Haypren. For the people in the service only? 

Colonel CentNer. That is right. 

Senator HaypEN. It is not beamed throughout the country? 

Colonel Katser. These are overseas radio stations, sir, which are 
broadcasting to the troops only. 

Colonel CentNerR. Continuing educational opportunities are also 
provided for all service personnel through our educational programs. 
Required educational material, as well as lesson and accreditation 
services for service personnel are provided through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wis. 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


~ me 


Funds in the amount of $5,736,000 are requested for the “Armed 
Forces information and eduction program”’ for the fiscal year 1952, 
as compared to $5,062,000 appropriation for the fiscal year 1951. 

Senator HaypEn. Well, that is somewhat in the ratio of the number 
of men in service in 1951 and the men expected to be in in 1952? 
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Colonel Centner. The increase requested is predicated on the 
increased number of people in the service. 

Colonel Kaiser. But the increase in amount is about 13 percent, 
whereas the increase in man-years is nearly 45 percent, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Will this broadcasting equipment carry any of the 
Voice of America into foreign countries? 

Colonel Kaiser. No, sir. 

Senator Toy. Will this broadcasting equipment be stationed 
such areas as Frankfurt, Germany—and Munich? 








OVERSEAS RADIO BROADCASTING 








Colonel BLrocxer. They have a network throughout Germany, and 
as to the details, Colonel McGiffert will have them as that is under the 
Army, and he could give you full details. It is quite an extensive 
network, and it is available to all personnel within the area of Ger- 
many. 

Senator Tuyr. Does this radio network then pick up such inter- 
national programs, or do they originate their own program right there? 

Colonel BLocker. I will give you a brief outline of that. 

Out in Los Angeles, we have a branch office where they record 
decommercialized shows and process and distribute about 60 hours 
a week of commercial radio programs. They take them right off 
the networks. They give them to us, and we record them and ship 
them to the 54 radio stations overseas. That provides them with 
8 or 9 hours a day of programing. 

Then we do some originals out there ourselves, which are infor- 
mational, educational, and cultural programs. 

Senator Haypen. I am curious about how you decommercialize a 
program. 

Colonel Biocker. It is recorded on tape, sir. It is a mechanical 
process. They record it on tape, and then they go through this, and 
when they come to the point where the commercial starts, and at the 
end, they cut it and piece it together. When they finish, they have a 
complete tape with nothing on it but the entertainment, and they 
record that on disks. 

Senator Tuyr. Do they also record some of the international news 
commentators? 

Colonel BLockrer. Yes, sir; some of them. We have a selected 
list of programs of that kind that we put out. It is not exactly what 
vou would call a commentator program. It is more of a home-town 
kind of program, Heard at Home, and things of that kind. 





CHOICE OF PROGRAMS 





RADIO 


Senator Turn. I just wondered whether, first, who was responsible 
for determining the type of a program that vou were going to send 
over, who edits the so-called tape, to determine what you are going 
to cut out and what you are going to leave in. Is that one individual 
that does that? 

Colonel Buocker. Out in Los Angeles, the commanding officer 
there is responsible for all of the entertainment-program type, and they 
have simply a policy set up that the commercials come out. We have 
the only network in the world that does not have commercials on it, 
and yet has the best entertainment. 
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Senator Tuys. Then do you pick up recordings of news commenta- 
tors? 

Colonel BLocxsEr. No, sir. 

Senator Tarr. None whatsoever? 

Colonel Btocker. We provide our own news. That is handled 
locally, in all of the areas where they have news-wire service avail- 
able, such as in the Far East and European Commands. 

Others rely upon our short-wave broadcasting, that is, isolated 
stations, like in Alaska or down in the islands. 

We have a short-wave broadcasting system; 13'5 hours a day from 
Los Angeles through the San Francisco stations, and 3% hours from 
New York. 

We use the facilities of the Voice of America for broadcasting, but 
we do not broadcast Voice of America material, and they do not 
broadcast ours. They give us that time. There is an agreement or 
arrangement that stems from the wartime days when OWT had it, 
and they have continued to give us this time every day for broadcast- 
ing programs, which are of special interest to service personnel. 

The news broadcasts are very extensive on the Pacific coast where 
we put out about 15 minutes of news on the hour, every hour through- 
out the day. This activity is due to the Korean situation. 

Senator Toye. Would that program carry a flood situation such as 
in Kansas City? The only reason I bring that up is that they may 
currently know what is going on? 

Colonel Buocker. That is it. We keep them informed on what is 
going on in their country. 

Senator Toys. A tornado sweeping through a given area would be 
currently reported so they would know what is taking place here in 
the area of the United States? 

Colonel Biocksrr. Yes, sir. One of the big things on the short- 
wave program is getting sporting events to them, which they are all 
interested in—baseball games, football games, boxing bouts—which 
are broadcast over the short wave, and are either received direct in 
the various area, or picked up and rebroadcast by the local stations. 

Senator Tuyr. So that the men in all these various military instal- 
lations have the opportunity of getting current news, and then, along 
with the current news, you have the entertainment programs, with 
the exception of the commercials? 

Colonel Buockrr. Yes, sir; everything that is good on the air, we 
get—Bob Hope, Jack Benny, all of the outstanding programs are 
taken and then, as we call it, decommercialized and recorded on disks 
and then shipped to these places. 

Senator HaypEn. That service is obtained without charge? 

Colonel BLockrer. The programs are obtained without charge. 
There is some cost, of course, for the recording, decommercializing 
and the cost of pressing the disks. That is the work done out in Los 
Angeles. 

Senator Haypen. What I mean by “without charge” is that the 
networks do not receive any pay for this? 

Colonel Btockxer. No, sir; they donate it. 

Senator Haypren. They donate them, once they are no longer of 
any use to them? 

Colonel BLockxer. Well, I would not say that. Anybody else who 
took these programs would have to pay for them, sir. They have 
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done a very splendid service to the Armed Forces in donating these 
programs, and are to be highly commended for their patriotism. 
Senator Haypren. Thank you. 
Senator Tuy. Thank you. 
General Decker. We have one more project, sir. 
What you have just heard is the Department of Defense. You 


9or 


will now hear the Army. This item is on page 235. 


STATEMENT OF COL. S. Y. McGIFFERT, CHIEF, TROOP INFOR- 
MATION AND EDUCATION DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE C/IN- 
FORMATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Colonel McGirrerr. To save time, I have a statement which I will 
high light. 

We duplicate nothing that the Armed Forces does. They are a 
service agency, we are an operating agency. We operate for the 
Department of the Army. This is neither welfare nor a service. It is 
a directed program in the educational field. We try to take every 
soldier that cannot read or write well enough to read a bulletin board 
notice and get them past a fourth or fifth grade educational level. We 
take the noncommissioned officers and the key soldiers, and try to 
vet them so they can read the technical manuals and drill regulations. 
That is an eighth-grade level. 

For the officers, when conditions permit, we try to get them through 
2 years of college. We have increased our activities by 100,000 in 
participation since 1948. It is directed both toward the improvement 
of the Army and the benefit of the soldier. 

Until we got into this thing, a man from a small town could stay 
out of the Army and could get a good education, but when he put on 
the uniform, he was just out of luck. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND OVERSEAS 

We got the University of Maryland to go overseas to Europe. 
We are providing college education classes at no more than it costs 
us to do it here in Washington. 

We have done the same thing with the University of California for 
the Far East Command, and the University of Louisiana has started 
providing education for the soldiers in Panama. 

Senator Tuyr. What percent of the troops involved in such an 
educational course is at present in existence? 

Colonel McGirrert. The percent of troops involved in such an 
educational course is about 12. (World wide). 

You see, where they are fighting in Korea, we cannot do as much 
as we can do in Germany or in Panama. In the past our weakest 
program has been in the United States due to lack of funds, and 
delay getting the program started. But that is rounding out. 

With extensive training, we can’t take a man off the rifle range 
and spend the same time with him we would otherwise. The bulk 
of this education is voluntary and is done at night school. We have it 
now so that we do it under contract here in the United States. We 
have a number of educational advisers located at the posts, and they 
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set up classes by contract with the local education facilities. We do 
not compete with the local education. Only overseas do we employ any 
teachers, and they make the maximum use of indigenous personnel. 

Senator Haypren. This is all entirely voluntary? 

Colonel McGirrert. No, sir. For the men who have not attained 
the fifth-grade or fourth-grade level, that is required. It is on-duty 
education. 

Perhaps he is an intelligent man, but until he can understand what 
to do when he is told, and can read the notices on the bulletin board, 
he is in trouble and we try to help him. 

Senator Toye. Do you try to make the training mandatory, that 
he give up some of his evening hours? 

Colonel McGirrerr. No, sir; not mandatory. We have them do it 
on duty time. It usually takes about 6 weeks, 5 hours a day, to get 
aman up to a fifth-grade reading, writing, and speaking level, and we 
take the people who cannot speak English and put them into the 
same program. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the direct training, part of his training 
schedule? 

Colonel McGirrert. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. It does not nec essarily make his day longer, that is 
just part of his natural military training? 


MONITORING OF THEATER PROGRAMS 


Colonel McGirrerr. I might say we have two responsibilities. 
Not only do we have the responsibility for a troop information and 
education program throughout the Army, world-wide, but we also 
have the monitoring of the I and E activities for certain theaters of 
operation. In the Far East Command, Korea, Japan, Germany, 
Austria, Trieste, and the Caribbean, we have that responsibility. So 
our funds support the theater activities, that is, these are theater 
funds there. 

Senator Haypen. What is meant by monitoring? 

Colonel McGirrertr. Monitoring? We have a staff supervision for 
General Collins, of the I and E activities in Austria, Germany, Trieste, 
the Far East Command, and Panama. 

Senator H AYDEN. Does that relate to the quality of the entertain- 
ment, again? 

Colonel McGirrert. This program does not involve entertainment, 
our use of “Theater’’ is a military term. We supervise quality of 
results, and the establishment of theater facilities, like the networks, 
the radio networks, in Germany, Austria, Trieste, in the Far East 
Command, and in Korea. We carried radio right up to the troops on 
the 38th parallel. We have the Stars and Stripes’ operation in both 
Japan and in Germany. We maintain the USAFI with the educa- 
tional grading centers in Germany, which serves the troops in England 
and France and Austria and Trieste, and the same thing in Tokyo, 
which serves the troops in Korea. 

We use, of course, the extension courses put out by the Armed 
Forces I and E. 

Artillery men with the combat division at the 38th parallel are 
working extension courses and sending them back from the battle 
lines. 
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We are carrying this right into the battle, both the information, 
and some of our education. We know that in regard to our basic 
soldiers, education makes a better soldier. We get good soldiers who 
have difficulty in speaking English and we try to make them better 
soldiers. 

In our information program, we use Armed Forces’ material, and 
we also use our own material in support of the needs of the Army. 


CONSERVATION OF EQUIPMENT AND ECONOMY PROGRAM 


I’ve heard in the last day or two a good deal about economy. Every 
soldier in the Army has been required to have one hour on the con- 
servation of equipment and what the expenditure of Government 
funds amounts to, and every officer in our officer’s magazine, ‘Officers’ 
Call” has spent a 2-hour period on the need for economizing within 
the last two months. I refer to “Let’s get our money’s worth’—DA 
Pamphlet 20-133, and to ‘Using our supplies.”’ (Officer’s Call, vol. 3, 
No. 5.) 

Senator Toye. Colonel, I received a letter just recently—and | 
know that you are not responsible for this, but this particular soldier, 
and five other soldiers, signed a letter and they said that they are 
constantly educated on the question of economy, how to conserve 
and preserve. 

They said: 

For the life of us, we cannot understand why the Army will hold us servicemen 
of World War II, men who had thirty-some months’ combat duty or overseas 
service, where today married men with two and three dependents, one dependent, 
are in the service and they are paying so much compensation to my wife and the 
children—why do they keep me in the service at such a great expense to the 
Government and then let the man who has not one month of service walk the 
streets, who is qualified and is eligible for selective service, why do they not induct 
him and save that expense of $85 compensation to my wife and the children? 

Now, I just bring that out. You are not responsible for that, but 

you are teaching these young men economy, and I just recalled the 
letter that I got last week from this group of soldiers, wherein they 
said that they just could not understand all this preaching of economy 
when the Government retains them in there and pays all this com- 
pensation to the wives and children. 

There is a question that we need to give considerable thought to, 
because I believe that those soldiers touched on a question of where a 
lot of our dollars are going, in the care of the wife and the dependents. 

Would you care to comment on that, Colonel? It is outside of 
your line of responsibility, | know. 


FAMILY MEN IN MILITARY SERVICE 


General Decker. May I speak to that briefly, sir? 

When the war started in Korea, the Army was sorely pressed to get 
trained men, and if we could find some who were already trained, we 
were in a much better position to react quickly than if we had to train 
new men. 

So we tried to bring back into the service men who had some exper- 
ience. We needed experienced people and whether they were married 
or not made very little difference at that point. 

But, the policy of the Department has been to relieve those men 
that vou are talking about and let them go back to civil life as rapidly 
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as we could obtain trained replacements. But it has been a case of 

meeting an emergency. 

Now the emergency is—I will not say it is over, but we are catching 
up On our ability to meet it, and I believe you will find that most of 
those men will be returned to their homes in a reasonable time. 

Senator Haypren. Those men—it took a certain time to educate 
them during the war, to learn how to perform this duty, which was 
required of them immediately after the outbreak of the war in Korea. 
The question is: What are you doing in the way of training more new 
men to take their place? How fast is is that work progressing? 

General Decker. That is making good progress. If I remember 
the figure correctly, we have replaced over 30,000 men in Korea at 
this point, that is, men who have been in combat have been replaced 
by other men we have trained since Korea started, and sent over there. 

We are continuing our rotation program. Many of those reservists 
will be released by the end of the year. 

Senator Haypen. That would relate to officer personnel, would it 
not? 

General Decker. No; that applies to both officers and enlisted. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, it is within the last 3 weeks that 
I received a letter from a man who was recalled. He was a reservist, 
a corporal. We all know that the rank of a corporal is not so important 
in the Army and it would not take long to tram another man to have 
the same qualifications. 

This young man was recalled, and he was a family man. I have 
taken it up with the Department. I could not see any justification of 
a reservist being called in at this late stage because we have been faced 
with this Korean crisis for over a year. I could not feel that he was so 
essential to the national defense that it was necessary for the Govern- 
ment to call him in as a reservist. 

A man who has a family, I could not see the necessity of the Govern- 
ment calling him in and paying the compensation to the wife and to 
the child. 

We would have been just as well off to have called another one from 
the selective service and qualified him to have taken the place of the 
corporal. 

I think that we have bungled, frankly speaking, somewhat, in the 
reserve program, and the calling up of the reserves, and we might well 
jeopardize the future reserve organization in our land. 

I likewise would say, while we are discussing just the general 
questions, that we have likewise made some very serious mistakes in 
National Guard organizations, and that we might jeopardize future 
enrollments both as a reservist and as a National Guard person. 

Senator Haypren. That is all right, Senator, as long as you confine 
your remarks to corporals. But there is an old saying you know, that 
one year and one battle makes a soldier, but the good Lord alone can 
make a sergeant. 

Senator THyr. That is very true. I have held all those ranks. I 
was very proud to become a corporal, but much more so when [| 
became a sergeant. 

General Decker. I think what has been done, sir, has been under 
the necessity of getting the Army organized to fight as rapidly as we 
could do it. 

There have been things done that have been distasteful to the people 
involved as individuals. 


gee peed 
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In the particular case that you speak of, I do not know the details, 
possibly that man had some special! qualifications or may have been a 
member of a unit that was called. 

Senator Tuyr. No, he was an individual being called up. If he 
has a lot of qualifications, he has no business being a corporal. That is 
my argument, too. 

General Decker. It is possible. 

Senator Toye. When a man has a lot of qualifications, he should 
have a technical sergeant’s rating and not a corporal’s rating, because a 
corporal cannot be so important in the scheme of your national defense 
that he needs to be called up when a lot of men go scot free, who have 
not yet been called up. 

General Decker. Yes, sir; | am sure that you will get the answer 
from the Department in this particular case. 

Senator Tuys. I bring it to you gentlemen here because it is just 
concluding the hearing on these military questions, and I know you 
all closely enough to know the entire military organization, your 
National Government, and that is why I bring it to you, in order 
that you think about it and help us overcome it. We in Congress 
are getting a tremendous amount of mail of that very type, on that 
very complaint. 

General Decker. I appreciate your concern, and I assure you that 
the Department of the Army is cognizant of the need for keeping the 
morale of the civilian components at a very high level; the Depart- 
ment is moving in that direction as rapidly as it can. 

Senator Tuyr. Colonel, [ am sorry that we took you out of the 
so-called education field over into some of the little conditions and 
gripes that we are getting in. 


TROOP INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Colonel McGirrrerr. Our principal concern is the information field, 
and our material is directed toward the Army internal program, such 
as economy, such as the importance of hard training, in order to 
help the man and give him better luck on the battlefield, the im- 
portance of cooperation, the soldier in combat, getting along with 
our allies. With the officers, we discuss the personal conduct and 
standards of officers. We have a different series of publications we 
maintain for the officers. I refer to Officer’s Call, DA pamphlet 
21-43. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The amount requested for the fiscal year of 1952 in projects 508 
and 509 were estimated at $5,403,000. 

The increase of $1,751,000 over $3,652,000 appropriated in 1951, 
of which all but $100,000 has been obligated reveals the amount 
concerned with it. 

The increase is due to the increase in the Army. We are getting 
about $3.50 per man world-wide, of which $1.80 goes to the man in the 
United States and about $6 to the man overseas. 

The additional cost overseas is due to the cost of maintaining radio 
networks and supplying equipment. 

We had to put in a lot of radio equipment in Korea and the Far East 
Command. That network. was not very well developed at the 
commencement of hostilities, unlike the networks overseas in Europe 
where we had- excellent ones. 
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PUBLICATIONS 





The Stars and Stripes is not run on appropriated funds. While we 
operate that, we are prohibited from spending appropriated funds. 
But that is quite a headache. 

Overseas, in Germany, they maintain a series of some 60 book 
stores, and sell books in order to make enough money to continue 
to sell and publish the Stars and Stripes for all the European Com- 
mand. 

In the Far East, we are having quite a difficult time. They are 
beginning to charge for it. It is not like in the war, when we had 
lend lease funds to get presses. ‘We are also having a hard time in 
Korea. 

Senator Haypen. If the war were just located in one place where 
you could build up your facilities, these expenditures would not be 
recurring, but if you start a new war in another place, you will have 
to do it all over again. 

Colonel McGirrerr. Well, in regard to the Stars and Stripes, 
newsprint is our big item, buying newsprint for the Stars and Stripes. 

Overseas, of course, we have the college education courses, which 
are pretty much taking care of themselves. In the information pro- 
gram the radio is now one of our biggest and most effective activities. 
It works splendidly. 

Senator Haypren. Now, is any education required as to why the 
soldier fights? 

Colonel McGirrrerr. Yes, sir. The armed forces talks cover that, 
and our own publication, The Soldier in Combat, also covers it. 
We have others. 

Senator HaypeNn. | will speak of my own experience. I was in 
Camp Lewis during World War I. They drafted what were known 
as ‘‘Wobblies’’, members of the International Workers Order. 

Colonel McGirrert. The IWW. 

Senator Haypen. Many or those men came in bitterly resentfui 
that they had been drafted, did not believe in the war. did not believe 
in fighting in any war. Yet, about all that was done, and we were 
quite successful, they gathered these young lawvers that were in the 
service there and they talked them out of it. 

You would find the men, after a little while, having the cause 
explained to them, had become very cheerful soldiers. 

Colonel McGirrrertr. That is correct. That is what this program 
tries to do in the Army. I cannot tell you about it in the Air Force 
or the Navy. 

The Armed Forces and the Army prepare material on this subject, 
also on citizenship, and courses on the causes of war. We do every- 
thing we can to impress upon the soldier the importance of his mission. 

Senator Haypen. Do you find many of them that really need to be 
converted, that come in with the wrong idea: their thinking has to be 
rectified ? 

Colonel McGirrert. That is a difficult thing for me to say. The 
New York Times carried a series of articles by Dr. Fine. Unques- 
tionably, the remarks that Dr. Fine heard from soldiers were abso- 
lutely true. I do not believe that they were general. The troops in 
Korea, which I saw 3 months ago, were the finest ones I have ever 
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seen, and I was in World War I and shot badly, and in World War IT, 
and this one. and they were the finest I saw of all three. 

I suggest that the results speak for themselves. I think that they 
are pretty serious about the war they’re fighting. 

Senator HaypeNn. At least those troops there understand what it is 
all about. 

Colonel McGirrrrr. Yes, sir. 

Now, it might interest you to know that we give the troops up in 
the line in Korea, every 13 men, a copy of News Week—a copy of 
Time and Life magazines are delivered to them every week. They 
get the Stars and Stripes—with a little difficulty of distribution, 2 or 
3 days old, up to about the artillery positions. 

For the people on the tops of the hills, in combat it is a logistic 
problem. ‘They get it, but it is old by that time. 


DISSEMINATION OF RADIO PROGRAMS OVERSEAS 


On the radio, we have news broadcasts on the radio, and every 
division, United States, Turks, all of them, take down the radio news 
which we send out slowly, make mimeographed news bulletins, and 
get them up to their men every day. ° 

We have radio receivers from 300 to 600 per division, and when the 
soldiers come back on leave to Tokyo, they try to buy more radio sets 
to take them back with them. 

The radio is getting right up to the front. Radio is an excellent 
information means. We use everything that we can get. 

In addition to the radio programs coming from Hollywood, we put 
in our own. 

Senator Haypen. Do you have any further statement? 

Colonel McGirrertr. No, sir. I do have my prepared statement. 

Senator Haypen. That will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY THE Cuter, Troop INFORMATION AND Epucation Div1- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFORMATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The funds requested at this time are set forth in projects 508 and 509 for the 
purpose of financing the troop information and education programs in the Army. 
Funds in these projects provide personnel, contractual services, supplies, and 
equipment specifically for the Army in addition to those provided by the Armed 
Forces Information and Education Division, Office of the Secretary of Defense 
OSD) in projects 506 and 507. 

In the information field the Armed Forces Information and Education Division, 
OSD, provides Armed Forces Talks. The subjects of these talks are broad in 
nature and applicable to all three services. In view of the difference in conditions 
under which personnel serve in the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Army finds 
it necessary to augment these broad subjects with subjects pertaining specificalls 
to the Army. 

In the education field the Armed Forces Information and Education Division, 
OSD, provides correspondence-type educational courses through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) located at Madison, Wis. In some cases, this 
is the most feasible tvpe of education. However, wherever practicable, the Army 
provides group study classes conducted both at military installations and at 
nearby civilian schools, through the cooperation of civilian educational institu- 
tions. This contact type of instruction, recognized by educators as being the 
more effective type of instruction, is used by the Army whenever practicable. In 
group study classes maximum use is made of USAFI texts and other USAFI 
educational materials. Group study classes are conducted during both on-duty 
and off-duty time through the eighth grade level, at the discretion of the local 
military commander. At the high school and college levels classes are normally 
conducted on off-duty time. 
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In the group study program, as in the whole education program, the Arm 
gives first priority to the basic educational area—that is, raising the educations 
level of all military personnel at least through the fifth grade. Evidence of th. 
scope of this basic education program may be seen in the fact that during tl 
year of 1950, 9,242 fifth-grade certificates were awarded, while during the firs 
quarter of 1951 alone, 5,251 fifth-grade certificates were awarded. It is antici 
pated there will be continued expansion of this part of the Army education pro 
gram because of the lowering of the qualification test standards for induction int 
the services indicates in the recently enacted Universal Military Training an 
Service Act. 

In addition to group study classes, military personnel may enroll in night seho: 
classes at nearby high schools and colleges with up to 75 percent of the tuition cost 
provided by the Army. Until recentiy such educational opportunities wer 
available only in the continental United States. However, through the coopera 
tion of the University of Maryland, arrangements were made whereby that uni 
versity sent instructors to Europe to extend these opporiunities to military per 
sonnel on duty in the European area. Since that time similar educational oppor 
tunities have been made available in the Far East through the University o 
California. Louisiana State University has just established similar opportunitic 
available to military personnel stationed in the Caribbean area starting in Jul 
1951. Army servicemen stationed in Hawaii may attend classes conducted b 
the University of Hawaii, while military personnel in the Alaskan Command 
may attend classes offered by the University of Alaska. 

In order to make these educational opportunities of real value to the individua 
it is necessary to provide civilian educational advisers for the purpose of assistin, 
service personnel to select courses which assure progress along a planned cours: 
of study rather than in a hit-or-miss fashion. 

The troop information and education (TI&E) programs have been constant!) 
reviewed and revised since their formal introduction during World War II. ois 
Prior to the outbreak of combat in Korea it was believed that educational activit) 
would diminish markedly under combat conditions. This has not proven to bi 
the case. While it is not practical to conduct group study classes under combat 
conditions, registrations for USAFI correspondence courses have continued from 
Korea to the extent that it has been found necessary to establish educatio1 
centers in Pusan and Taegu. 

In the information field Korea has shown radio to be the most effective means 
of providing news and information to troops in combat areas. Unit news sheets, 
prepared from news received by radio, are circulated to front line elements wher: 
radio receivers are not available. Stars and Stripes is well received and effective 
when available, but, because of combat conditions, distribution is often late as 
well as limited. 

While the events in Korea have indicated some changes in emphasis, they hav 
proved current media and methods to be sound. 

The increase in funds requested in projects 508 and 509 result directly fron . 
the increased man-year strength of the Army for fiscal year 1952 over that of 
fiscal year 1951. 

The TI&E programs are command programs and are the immediate responsi- 
bility of the local commander. For this reason the major portion of the fund 
appropriated under these projects are allocated to major commanders, that is, 
the commanders of the six armies and military district of Washington in th: 
continental United States, and the commanders of SHAPE, Europe, Austria, 

Trieste, Far East, Caribbean, Hawaii, and Alaska, overseas. 

Appropriated funds for the support of these programs are augmented from 
nonappropriated funds by local commanders. It is anticipated that nonappro 
priated funds available to commanders for this purpose will be markedly reduced 
during fiscal year 1952. This will necessitate the shift of some civilian personne! 
from nonappropriated funds to appropriated funds as indicated by the increase 
in positions required under project 508 for fiscal year 1952. The apparent dis- 
proportionate increase in man-years in 1952 over 1951 is due to the fact that 
many of the positions were filled for part of the year during 1951 but will be em- 
ployed tor the full year during 1952. { 

The detailed breakdown of the request under projects 508 and 509 appears in 
the justifications of estimates beginning on page 237. 


Senator Haypen. It is getting close to quitting time. 

The committee will stand to recess until Monday, at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., Friday, August 3, 1951, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 o’clock a. m., Monday, August 6, 1951.) 
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